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THE DOMESTIC 


Tue early periods of Scripture history — 
the earliest records of profane . history— 
both afford evidence of a crime leading to 
degradation. We have no glimpse into 
the social condition of early nations among 
whom we may not trace the existence of 
thiswoe; and however it originates, whether 
in want or in simple wickedness, it seems 
toadmit rarely of ss, even in the life that 
now is, to one party, than an end of woe. 
We cannot doubt that this crime, in its 
more intense form, disgraced the ante- 
diluvian races, and there is no ancient 
nation, Aryan, Assyrian, Canaanite, Chal- 
dee, or Egyptian, among whose records 
we do not meet it. At an early date the 
weaker portion of our race supplied slaves 
or toys. The Oriental nations reduced 
this “institution” to a regular system; 
and some of them continue it to the pre- 
sent date in a systematic way. Among 
the western nations, the evil has never 
heen recognised as a profession to which 
females might be educated; but it has 
gone on from immemorial time, hidden as 
much as possible from society, yet followed 
by one and paid by another section, while 
other parties closed their eyes to the fact, 
even while they talked feeclingly of the 
distant heathen—forgetting that one duty 


should have been done, while the other | 


was not left undone. The virtuous classes 
in female society never recognised the 
existence of depraved or unfortunate out- 
casts, but with a contemptuous sneer—as 
if Richard Baxter spoke a truth applicable 
omen, but not to women, when, riding 


SLAVE-TRADE. 


past the gallows-tree, where the body of a 
great criminal hung in chains, and looking 
upwards, he astonished his companions, 
as had been gossiping on the atrocities 
of the man, by exclaiming, “ There hangs 
Richard Baxter, except for the grace of 
God.” 

This strong expression perhaps did not 
imply that the gentleman who used it was 
inclined naturally to murder. Probably 
also the power named was not that 
strength implied by the same words in 
our revival times. Even very wicked 
men might be more wicked then they are 
except for a restraining power; that 
while suffering “thus far” says firmly 
“no farther.” Mr. Baxter doubtless 
taught that no man knows himself. There 
are many Hazaels on earth who are not 
Syrians ; and there may be many respect- 
able persons who would ask of certain pos- 
sibilities as applied to them “is thy ser- 
vant a dog;” and who nevertheless might 
have become dogs under temptation. 
Then it may be remembered that there 
are sins that do not affect some people 
who are inclined to other sins in many re- 
spects equally loathsome. Scripture fre- 
quently announces great doctrines in few 
words. The Lord’s Prayer is one of these 
passages. The English Church keeps it 
frequently before its congregations, and 
has it repeated twice or thnce in each 
service. The Presbyterian congregations 
and all the Nonconforming Churches, 
having no liturgical form, more emphati- 


‘cally announce their reverence for this 
Kt 
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prayer by its almost general employment 
in some part of each service. It is the in- 
fant’s prayer lisped at the mother’s knee 
among all the numerous classes in society 
where mothers are able and anxious to 
discharge their duty in their families. It 
is a universal language proclaiming uni- 
versal wants, common to babyhood and 
manhood, to the cradle’s edge and the 
grave’s side; yet it has been often used 
without an appreciation of its deep mean- 
ings. Although it is so comprehensive 
and short, yet some persons apparently 
suppose that in their case portions of it 
are inapplicable and might have been 
omitted. The error is theirs, and indeed 
they do not question the general propriety 
of the words, for remembering who was 
their author that would be a bold course, 
but they doubt their application personally 
to themselves. And if they would deny 
that doubt, it lurks within them never- 
theless, or while crime would not be de- 
ges of its punishment, criminals might 
e regarded with less abhorrence and 
more pity; and, at the least, any effort to 
reduce their number would be examined 
by all, more than it is examined now by 
any, in the ight of a personal subject. 
he researches of modern times confirm 
the assurances of Scripture, and the dim 
light of tradition, in assigning a common 
origin to all the families va race. Even 
the perversions of science which represent 
all forms of life as branches from a com- 
mon stem carry that idea. An author 
or a scientific man cannot make himself 
absolutely ridiculous without ending, in 
one sense, with the truth. 

Community of origin should secure 
community of sympathy, and that would 
be able to maintain all necessary means for 
qeseng this particular evil, if society 

i its duties. It abandons its 
duties, and requires to be persuaded 
by its interests, when left to itself; 
and thus we come by all the evil in 
the world. Society is intensely either 
foolish or selfish. It is composed of in- 
dividuals, and is therefore an aggregate of 
individual vices. Even among those 
families of mankind who have assumed 
an air, and may have had frequently a 
reality of superiority overtheirneighbours, 
the “ clannish” or the “ patriotic” feeling 
has never corrected this evil. They have 
been willing not only to trainple and tread 


over their enemies but over their friends. 





UNIVERSALITY OF THE EVIL. 


The eradication of individual selfishne 
is extremely difficult. It can scarcely be 
overcome in its simple forms, and ma 
have a deeper root in other shapes. The 
men who in our Parliament and in oy, 
time, are most desirous of maintainip 
Italian franchises and liberties, dislike the 
extension to their own countrymen of 
similar privileges. We do not requireunj- 
versal suffrage to decide any doubt respec. 
ting our “chief magistracy.” Univer. 
sal suffrage would confer the crown on 
the present Sovereign. No apprehension 
is entertained on that subject. But it 
might not return some honourable heir, 
some dishonourable parasite, or some rich 
boor to Parliament, and therefore a 
wholesome dread of universal suffrage, or 
of a franchise based upon intellectual and 
personal qualifications at home, is enter- 
tained by those who advocate its main- 
tence in Italy, and even suggest that we 
should pay our money, and shed the blood 
of Britons, for its preservation among the 
Tuscans. We like consisistency, but if it 
cannot be maintained in such a small 
matter as apolitical suffrage, from “ pat- 
riotic ” motives ; what hope is there from 
them in battling against a slavery that 
rests on the ground ofindividual selfishness 
and temptation ? 

This social evil has existed in all periods, 
under all political arrangements, and alo 
with all systems of faith, but not ind 
ance of many of them. It was not 
checked entirely by the polygamy of the 
rich in ancient times, or by the same 
practice among Oriental nations now. In- 
deed that custom tended to its formation, 
exactly as the atrocious infanticide of 
female children in some eastern lands has 
induced the practice of one female living 
avowedly and openly with several hue 
bands. 

The class of persons who allege that the 
British rule-has not is oars on Indis 
all the benefits that might ere now have 


_ been extended to that land, and its popu 


lation, deserve respect, for they 

truth; but the class who assert that 
British rule has been less beneficial t 
India than the Mohammedan, or any pre 
vious sovereignity, have less claims oB 
our sympathy, for they s falsehoods 
in their zeal. All the magnificent mosques 
palaces, and tombs built by the Mohan 
medan Emperors are so many testimonie 
less of their taste than of their tyranny: 
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** WOMANKIND AMONG THE HEATHENS AND JEWS. 


Qné hundred miles of railway constructed | 
capitalists in return for wages, beat all | 
ese fancy buildings. The abolition of 
infanticide, of the suttee, of thuggism, and 
of other tortures, equal in their benefits 
to the Indian population, and not only 
ual but far surpass, all that any other 
rulers have done for them since the days 
when the patriarchal religion began to de- 
nerate into Paganism on the hills and 
plains between the Ganges and the In- 
dus. 

The ancient heathens contrived to be 
always religious. They “ impersonified ” 
a vice, and made this fictitious personality 
an object of worship. They were 
“reverent” in their sins. A system of 
faith so comprehensive and so tolerant as 
theirs was not easily uprooted. It merely 
had to encounter the infidelity of the 
thoughtful, and as they could only speak 
and write, but could not print, and had 
not their opinions generally read, the 
popular fabric of errors was not in great 
danger. Although it was not strong’ in 
argument, it was strong in attachment. 
For selfish votaries this conjunction of the 
service of the Gods with the service of 
themselves must have been pleasant. On 
that ground we are prepared to expect 
any enormity in the common practices of 
heathen populations; and the expectation 
is fully realised in the glimpses that we 
obtain of their state. 

Womankind occupied a more respect- 
able position among the Romans than 
among any other heathen people. We 
find females among them exercising 4 
eat influence over fathers and husbands. 
he death of Czsar’s wife perhaps in- 
directly destroyed the liberties of Rome. 
Except for that event the career of the 
great conquerormight have had a different 
termination. Other circumstatices in 
Roman history point more clearly to the 
strength of domestic influences among the 
Romans, but they are accompanied with 
disclosures that occasionally eclipse them. 

Even among the Jews, and after their 


r 








return from Babylon, when a formal reli- 
gion was prevalent, this evil seems to have | 
existed in spite of their religion. The 
female portion of society undoubtedly 
ecupied a superior position in Jewry to 
their situation in heathen lands, yet when 
even Pharisees and Scribes, in the spirit of | 
their father Judah, sought to inflict on | 
one person the letter of the law, they 


—— 
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shrunk from the condition affixed to the 
permission, “he that is without sin 
amongst you, let him cast thé first stone.” 
This picture, even more if possible that 
the epithets applied to the Jews in other 
passages of the New Testament, indicates 
that they had partaken largely in other 
men’s sins. 

All history confirms the statement that 
“womankind”™ are indebted to Christ- 
ianity, as they were indebted to its fore- 
runner in the Hebrew religion, for their 
domestic place and privileges. Even how- 
ever in the middle ages of Christendom 
whenchivalry professed loyalty to women’s 
interests, their position again deteriorated. 
None were more miserable on earth than 
female serfs, except the existing female 
slaves, robbed of all that can brighten the 
lot of poverty, up to their own children. 
The facts should make missionaries of all 
females, even‘at some sacrifice of personal 
vanities, especially against evils that to all 
of them are an insult. 

Any reference to this evil in the press 
was lately considered indecorous. When 
we abandoned this absurd delicacy, which 
is no better than gross hypocrisy in one 
sense, and published references to the 
magnitude of this calamity in our pages, 
we doubted the prudence of that course. 
Half the jotihinale of the three kingdoms 
contained advertiseménts indeed, with ir- 
decent language, or references to the same 
sttbject. These announcemetits érept in 
every form into the business part of pub- 
lications. We have discovered them in 
our own numbers. The walls are placarded 
with them everywhere ; and therefore, 
without the discussion of circumstances 
and détails, it is needless to persuade a 
small portion of socicty that there is any 
great number of persons with feelings so 
réfined, that they do not know thé téason 
of appeals in all the journals for money 
to aid or support female asylums and 
penitentiaries, and their absolute ineffi- 
ciency to restrain one evil and its results. 

During the present winter, two eminent 
ministers of the Gospel, Mr Baptist Noel 
and Mr. Brock of Blodassbeiy, consented 
with some friends to hold a midnight 
meeting of such wanderers in Regert 
Street and the neighbourhood as mig 


accept their invitation to tea, at one 4.tm., 


in a “fashionable” restaurant of St.J ames’s. 
This remarkable meeting occurred, aril 


the attendance indicated considerable sue- 
nr 2 
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cess in the experiment. After tea, the 
females were addressed in faithful but 
kind terms by Mr. Noel and his friends, 
who offered an asylum to any of them who 
were willing to ieaden their wickedness. 


A second meeting was held there, and | 


other meetings in different parts of the 
metropolis, with the same object, on the 
same principles. At one of these meet- 
ings the persons present were addressed, 
not by either of the gentlemen named, as 
sufferers and unfortunates. The language 
is applicable to their circumstances, for 
they both suffer and are unfortunate ; but 
it must be employed with limitations. 
According to one able student of hiero- 
glyphical symbols, the ancient Egyptians, 
in “the book of the dead,” prayed for 
deliverance “from that god who seizes 
upon souls, devours hearts, (and) lives 
upon evil-doers.” This evil spirit has a 
numerous progeny in the fallen females of 
the streets, and others who do not abso- 
lutely frequent them, but who follow the 
same profession. Scripture gives an ac- 
count of the matter that may seem humi- 
liating, but must be true. According to 
its statements these persons were often 
less sinned against than sinning. 


mon experience proves this statement to 
be correct ; but some of the speakers and 
writers on the subject appear to think 
that this superlative degree of iniquity 
follows only a hardening course of sin. 


They regard every one of these persons 


once been confiding and 
in thought and word. They spea 

them as having loved, not wisely a too 
well. The chief speaker at the last of 
these meetingstalked to thefemales around 
him as if they had all been deceived by 
men who are worse than murderers. These 
were the terms employed by Mr. Allan, 
a benevolent clergyman, with a very warm 


as havin 


heart, but not acquainted perhaps inti- | 
mately with society, and all its depths of 


sin and sorrows. We shall refer to the 
men in question hereafter, and we have 
no objection to make against the employ- 
ment of the term applied to them. At a 
meeting of these personages, if it could be 


collected, the language would not be too | 
In a meeting of the opposite | 


strong. 
class, different language might be equally 


meetings 2 deeper interest than formerly 


existed has been raised on behalf of these _ 
outcasts, and many individuals have been | 


MARY MAGDALENE. 


led to think of them in a more Christigy 
temper than they did in past times. Much 
has been gained if a number of persons 
have been brought to what might be 
deemed a Biblical recognition of these 
females. In past times an application of 
one name has been made so common ty 
institutions for the reformation of this 
class, that the public may never escape 
from the imputation. Magdalene asylums 
infer the culpability of Mary Magdalene 
in this respect; but there is no ground 
for the supposition in the Bible. Although 
Mary Magdalene at one period of her life 
was a lunatic, it does not follow that she 
ever was a prostitute. 

Going farther, however, in the course 
of error, the marginal notes in some edi- 
tions of the Bible—and these marginal 
notes and references are made by fallible 
scholars—connect with this life of misery 
a member-of that family, among all others 
represented in Scripture, Bi. Tie exhi- 
biting the happiness and purity of domes- 
tic life, among the better-conditioned 
middle classes of Judea two thousand 
years since, in the clearest style. Lazarus 





Com- | 
| tha and Mary kept his home. 


es 





salem. 
true and equally useful. From these | 


of Bethany obviously occupied a very 
respectable position, and his sisters Mar- 
Mary has 
been identified on account of her doing 
what only a woman of wealth could per- 
form (J ef xil.), with the woman who was 
a sinner (Luke vii.). Mary of Bethany 
annointed her Lord’s feet for his burial 
with spikenard ointment, while yet he lived 
but immediately before His death, and after 
Lazarus had been raised from the grave 
to life. The woman who was notoriously 
a sinner performed a similar office imme- 
diately after He had raised the widow's 
son of Nain. She was a woman of “ the 
city,” but Mary of Bethany was a woman 
of a village. Much people of the Jews 
lived on intimate terms with the latter, 
but the woman mentioned in Luke, vil. 


| chapter, was one not recognised by respee- 
_table people. 
in the house of Simon, a Pharisee, and 


The one “ party ” occu 


the other in the house of Lazarus of 
Bethany. The first of the two suppers 
was eaten probably in Cana of Galilee, 
and the second a tew furlongs from Jeru- 
The one event belongs to a0 
early period in the Ministry of our Lord, 
and the other occurs near its close, some 
days before His crucifixion. The cha- 


racter of the woman of Galilee had given 








subject for reproach, while that of Mary 
of Bethany was doubtless very exalted 
and pure. ‘ 

Although mistakes of this nature have 
occurred, yet generally the class of sinners 
to whom we refer have not been thought 
of, or been used on Biblical terms. A hard 
lot has been meted to them, and they have 
been regarded a social waifs. While we 
are not prepared to consider them always, 
or even in the majority of cases, as the 

itiable objects of cold seduction, pursued 
systematically ; although many of them 
are sufferers from that great guilt ; on the 
other hand we cannot consider them all 
greatersinners against society than against 
themselves. They are not debtors to 
society in any great degree, for it has 
seduced the worst of them by casting the 
shield of fashion over evil practices. When 
it has accomplished that object it folds 
around itself demurely the mantles of 


decorum and it sete d ; and casts out of 


its folds many whom it has made sinners, 
cherishing their colleagues ; especially if 
they are productive members or wealthy. 
Laudator temporis acti had an easy pro- 
fession in the days of Horacé, and it is 
not less easy now. We will not take up 
the trade, not believing it to be an honest 
and intelligent trade or consistent with 
truth. Society in every age appears to 
have been as bad in this respect as in the 
present time, and usually worse. We 
neither need to plume ourselves over our 
anxiety for virtue, nor yet reproach our- 
selves for increased wickedness. Matters 
have proceeded nearly in the same mono- 
tonous course of sacrifice to Moloch, with 
exceptional alterations of the current in 
different lands, during the historic period. 
The Gothic races had, perhaps, a greater 
respect for women in general, and secured 
them a higher place in their society than 
any other “‘ Heathen” peopl 2; and it would 
not be difficult to explain how they ac- 
quired or continued this estimable practice, 
but at present we need not fall into the 
subject. With cbbs and flows, like a 
tide falling in one place and rising in 
another, the expensive luxury we need 
to destroy has lived, like an inherent le- 


eek devouring on every hand. It seems | 


itherto a type of the worm that never 
lies. Society, perhaps, may not be obliged 
by any effort to investigate its causes ; 
and yet it must know them, ere its guilt 


Tespecting them can be recognized, or we 


LEGISLATIVE RESTRAINTS. 
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_can approach a general remedy in their 


removal. It is not to be found in casual 
efforts and meetings, or even we fear in 
the extrication of a few individuals. The 
latter course is dutiful for the sake of the 
individual, but it will not deliver society 
from a great reproach and stain. The 
circumstances need to be comprehended 
fully before they can be met and re- 
strained. 

We attended recently a meeting in 
Edinburgh on this subject. One gentle- 
man after another expressed sorrow at its 
existence; and one of the number re- 
ferred to the efforts made by Messrs. 
Brock and Noel, then two months old, as 
if they had been novelties; of which no- 
body had heard previously. A number of 
the parties present hoped for good from a 


more stringent police-bill. One gentle- 
man remarked that he had sed some 


time in Paris without meeting on the 
streets any symptoms of the social evil. 
He was p-etty nearly in the position of a 
minister of the English Pectiey teies 
Church, who at the meeting of its Synod, 
in Sunderland last month, declared that 
he had never seen any person drunk in 
the wine countries. The statements 
meant only that both gentlemen kept 
good company, one in Paris and the other 
in the wine countries. Drunkenness is 
abundant beneath the vine, and the other 
vice is superabundant near the Boule- 
vards. One gentleman suggested the 
propriety of extending the period of life 
at which this crime would be penal by 
law, and we confess that the limits now 
existing, are legal recognitions of shame. 
All these ideas, however, only limit this 
evil and endeavour to check its publicity. 
Accordingly one gran suggested a 
deficiency in female employment, as* one 
cause for its prevalence. He stated that 
females might be grr extensively 


as compositors, and thus limit the oppres- 
sion of employers by the Printer’s Union. 


Farther he alleged that the experiment 
had been tried and found successful near 
London. It may have been tried, but we 


do not think it has been found suecessful. 


On inquiry we learned that this gentle- 
man was one of the oppressed employers 
in the letter press printing business. Very 
probably that trade may have rules that 


could be improved, but we may say in 


passing the subject, that we never found 
compositors and pressmen either tyran- 
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nical or unreasonable. We speak of them 
as a body, for individually, like other 
le, they have their failings, probably 


their faults. We may also say that ifthe | 
females did not do the work of males for | 


less money than it now costs, the masters 
would be placed more under petticoat- 
gevernment than now, but they would 
still continue to be oppressed; while if 


less wages were paid for the work, how 


are compositors decently to educate their 
families and fit them for the battle of life ? 
A reduction of the fund out of which 
wages are paid will never help the pro- 
ductive classes. Each reduction of that 
nature, and each new importation of 
foreign customs, and fashions, and habits, 
and tastes, in the present condition of 
foreign nations, enlarges its spring and in- 
ereises this stream of vice. 0 person 
will deny to the habits of our day an ex- 
travagance and luxury unknown in for- 
mer times. Many classes in female society 
fare more sumptuously and are arrayed, 
if in not more costly, certainly in more 
flimsy and more gaudy raiment than their 
ndmothers, their great-grandmothers, 
and those who went before these per- 
sonages wore. Nothing is more common in 
reply to the remonstrances of a “ pater- 
fanilias” by a “ mater-familias,” than the 
assurance that people cannot live now as 
they lived formerly. If the economically 
designed purse-bearer quotes the matron’s 
own girlhood, he is answered by the in- 
formation that practices are against the 
laws of society now, that were com- 
mended then, We refer to families re- 
maining nearly in the same class of 
society ; and if people were not afraid to 
examine the truth they would confess that 
a more extravagant and a less industrious 
habit among many females, are two 
*banes” of our time. What their exist- 
ence may haye to «lo with the social evil 
we will endeavour to explain. 
Manufacturing enterprise has so divided 
and sub-divided labour that the old em- 
pay nets of the female household are not 
allowed. Unmarried ladies have still 


their legal title from an*oceupation which 


they never pursue. Married Ladies can 
no more imitate all the virtues of the 
model wife mentioned by Solomon. They 
may “look well to the ways of their 
household,” but they “cannot make fine 


lipen and sell it,” or “deliver girdles to 
the meréhant.” It is quite true, however, 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS, 


| that many of them are fond of “ covering; 
| of tapestry,” which we take to have 

a kind of “crotchet work” in the days of 

Solomon, and they do not reject “ ae 
ing of ‘silk or purple.” Manufacturip 
operations have certainly destroyed the 
industry of females within their ow, 

homes, and created a new class of female 
operatives, who in other circumstances 
would have earned a half or three-fourths 
_of their present wages, and economised 
much more than the difference, by render- 
ing themselves useful in domestic duties, 
The progress of science cannot be stopped, 
but it always produces evil when it draws 
females out of the domestic sphere. Still 
many persons will believe that all these 
matters are unconnected with the social 
evil. We shall see. 

Some time since a discussion arose on 
the income that would enable a young 
man to marry prudently in the middle 
classes of society. Any answer on general 
principles is a reckoning without the host. 
The lady is “the host” im this case ; and 
the answer depends upon her character 
and habits. If she be an- economical and 
industrious person, not ashamed to cook 
her own dinner and do part of her own 
work, the question is easily settled. On 
the other hand, if she can only play a few 
airs on a piano, and dress herself with 
difficulty, it is impossible to say on what 
income a man dependent on his earnin 
entirely should marry. We rather thi 
he should not marry. If the lady be able 
and “brave enough” to adapt her er 
penditure to the income they could expect 
reasonably, a man in ordinary circum 
stances may live as economically married 
as single; but until ladies see that truth, 
and learn the need to be “ generally use 
ful,” a great number of men with conir 
derable incomes will not risk possible pr- 
vations; although no small part of the 
general expenditure on this system of 
evil comes from that class of unm 
men. 

Female employment is said to be de 
| fective, yet no more common complaint # 
heard in families than the corresponding 
\deficiency of good domestic servants. 
_ How far it originates in the principle of 

imitation we cannot explain; but it ® 
| highly probable that female servants lea 
| to imitate their superiors in rank, and 
latter do not “look well after the ways 
| their household.” They cannot conduet 
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which they do not under- 


stand. Having entirely forgotten the ap- 
plication of the maxim, 
He thet by the plough would thrive 


Himself must either hold or drive, 


they cannot expect well-finished work. 
The extravagance of families and their 
negligence are often cruelties that go 
through life with this class of their de- 

ndents. They seem entirely to forget 
that ninety-nine in every hundred of fe- 
male servants must remain in that condi- 
tion during their life time, unless they 
marry working men with incomes of 20s. 
to 40s. per week. If “ mistresses” would 
keep that fact more continuously before 
them in their dealings with their “ ser- 
vants,’ and remember that example is 
better teaching than precept, they would 
bring them to study.comfort and economy 
more than display and finery, and lead 
them to “gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost.” This line of duty 
might be considered “mean” ‘by many 
who do not comprehend the word. Duty 
is never * mean.” 


applying the adjective to their own con- 
duct pursue. In this case better domestic 
servants than seem to be common, would 
be procured; and they would not remain 
solong in that position. Working men 
fear often to marry domestic servants in 
great families, because they feel them- 
selves incapable of supporting them in 


that mode of life to which they have been | 
accustomed; or to marry female aperninyee | 


from factories, because they have not 
leaned to bake and boil, and mend or 
wash; all common duties of a good wife 
m the home of a working man. The re- 
sult of both obstacles is that working men 
continue unmarried to a later period of 
lite than is desirable, and often contract 
habits which lead them to contribute part 
of the expenditure squandered in main- 
taining the social evil. 
. We do not allege that this expenditure 
8 confined to the classes named, but only 
nat late marriages expose persons to so- 
ciety and to temptations which they would 
hot meet in better circumstances, and 
¢ habits cleave often through life to 
individuals who have once contracted 
them. Doubtless they are not people 
ving under the influences of religion, or 


Care isnot “mean.” 
Many customs however are very “ mean,” | 
that people who would never dream of | 
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living consistently even with good order 
and prudence. We are not defending 
their habits in tracing partly their origin, 
but if the evil is ever to be extirpated 
some parties must take courage to state 
the case; and we hold the extravagance 
and the idleness in society to be much 
connected with the subject. 

Extravagance is a direct occasion of the 
sin inanother way. We have referred to 
the address of one warm-hearted gentle- 
man to the females assembled at one of 
these meetings at midnight. He seemed 
to speak of all these persons as if they 
had been the confiding objects of ~ 4 
deliberate, heartless seduction. He talked 
to them as if they had all been abandoned 
to despair, after being brought into diffi- 
culty credulous reliance on the pro- 
mises of some villain. 

It is not likely that in cases of that de- 
scription he employed too strong lan , 
for it is not possible. The facts elicited 
on these matters only do not sustain the 
opinion that a great ao of the 
females who live by this profession, al- 
though miserable now, were led to it in 
that way. A greater proportion are vic- 
tims to the extravagance, perhaps the in- 
' dolence, and the waste of time at any rate 
_which we have mentioned. No doubt a 
large number are there from want, or from 
| other's wickedness. Another section are 
‘there because they could not meet their 

expenditure by their wages—not many 
from absolute preference to vice—but 
from a determination to display finery, 
for which they could not work. 

The causes are very numerous. In this 
magazine a tale was once told which 
scarcely seemed to be founded on truth, 
but the writer was, we believe, acquainted 
with all the circumstances. A person 
commenced a miserable life in order that 
its proceeds, added to those of her labour, 
ce supply food and medicines to a 
sickly sister. It was a tale or terror, but 
there are happily not many of its class to 
be told. Stil such histories exist, that 
when comfortable people turn away from 
the contemplation of misery, with the as- 
surance of political economy that an 
honest and industrious individual will al- 


| ways command bread and a home 


labour, truth compels us to say that it is 
not correct of every outcast temale, who, 
if she could have lived by industry, would 





have been a decent woman. It is a serious 
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and a solemn truth that persons who have 
not been actuated by a good education and 
high principles have fallen into this state 
through want. 
serious nor less solemn that the advantage 
of education and the guidance of principle 
have enabled others to starve. 

With these cases we are not concerned 
so much at present as with the greater 
number that originate in bad ecxample, 
and from other reasons, among a numer- 
ous class who ape the habits of the house- 
hold in which they have lived, and the 
habits of socity. Generally speaking, 


show, rather than substance, is the rule of 


life at present in the world. People gain 
respect more by their wealth than by 
their worth. Where the reality of riches 
does not exist, they prefer to comfort and 
common prudence the semblance. After 
all our boasted independence, we are 
slaves of fashion. Every person feels that 
he could do many things differently and 
more economically, but “it would not 
look well.” 

Domestic, individual, and social habits 
of a people cannot be changed by legisla- 
tion, but in the latter department we com- 
in connection 
with this subject. The legislation of 
Parliament in the present session tends to 
multiply the traders in vice and victims 
of wickedness. We accuse “benevolent” 
men in thousands for that result, and they 
know that they have encouraged legisla- 
tion in recklessness of results. Under 
the guise of enmity to protection, they 
have allowed their leaders to legislate in 
enmity to wages. Our ribbon operatives 
in Coventry were given over to save the 
Nizzites The lace workers of Notting- 
ham were resigned to protect the 
Savoyards. Excellent persons were com- 
forted for the increase of their Income- 
tax by the assurance that their wives and 
daughters would be able to worship God 
at His house of prayer in cheap mantles 
and shawls of foreign manufacture. Even 


plain of recent measures 


two-pence would be wrested per pair of 


gloves from the wages of the starving 
glove makers of Dundee. Three-pence 
would be saved on straw bonnets from 
the wages of the straw-plait workers of 
Bedfordshire and Dunstable. Four- 
pence would be economised from the price 
of artificial flowers wrought by girls in the 
Tower Hamlets. 


It is perhaps neither less | 


AND 


| 
' 


| 
i 
| 


RECENT LEGISLATION, 

wages of the females engaged on needle 
work in Scotland and Ulster. Even jy 
Edinburgh, not a great manufactur 
city, the wages of female operatives in g 
gutta-percha or India-rubber manufactory 
have been reduced on account of the new 


tarriff. Many little things have beep 











_ made cheap: but the cost? Well, thatis 


a reduction in the price of women. We 
are prepared to meet the abuse of soft 
lipped personages, who lisp of iniquity in 
Delphic phrases ; but it is needless to em- 
oy in this conflagration only rose-water, 
Ve are equally prepared for abuse from 
a class who only monopolise morality— 
in their own opinion—and nothing else 
All these evils we may have to meet again, 
as we have met them before, but with 
that prospect we are not inclined oa the 
subject to employ only soft and unintelligi- 
ble words. How can men be such fools 
as believe that there is any other means 
of cheapening goods except by increasing 
the use of machinery, lowering the price 


| of raw material, or reducing wages. If 


female incomes were too high, and female 
labour were too plentiful under the tariff 
of 1859, it was right to take measures for 
reducing the wages and scattering the 
work. If on the other hand there was 


| sorrow among all classes for the rate of 





| favour of the new nuisance. 


wages, and yet among those who were 
compelled to earn them a struggle for the 
work, nothing less than ruin in many cases 
could be expected reasonably from a fall 
in the quantity of, and the renumeration 
for, their work. Still the Nizzites and the 
Savoyards have been swallowed, just as 
they would have been swallowed without 
any meddling in our women’s work ; they 
are not better for the process, and pro 
bably they are not worse. 

In the avowed interest of the contr 
nental wine growers the Parliament are 
requested to empower the Excise to 
license eating-houses for the sale of wine. 
Ingenious arguments are advanced ™ 
Some parties 


say that the working man should have his 
glass of wine. Punch presented a double 


| 


Embroidery would be — 


reduced a penny per vard, taken from the | 


leading cut in one number, with the m 
terior of a gin palace on one page com 
trasted with a confectioner’s room or am 
eating-house room on its HM Lae in the 
days of cheap wine. Punch meant to *aY 
that the one was a ragged riot, and 
other quiet society. The pictures were 
very pretty. The artist might have 
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however, that the one was the porch, 
and the other the hall in the hospitality of 
the pestilence. That would have been 
the truth. 

to distinguish between the article with 
ffteen per cent. of alcohol, and another 
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But Mr. Gladstone will outflank the ma- 
gistrates, and let both again into the trade 


_under the pretence of selling old strong- 


How is the uninitiated in wine | 


article with forty per cent. of the stimu-_ 


lant? (Can any supervision prevent the 
sale of a liquid with eighty per cent. of 
alcohol under the name of wine? May 


not Old Tom be coloured, and _ being | 
coloured be drunk, under the pretence of | 


being a rich, strong-bodied wine ? 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review as- 
sures the readers of that celebrated 
quarterly, that Spanish bricklayers occa- 


sionally make their mortar with wine. We | 


regret that water should be so scarce as to 
render the process necessary in any part 
of the world. Perhaps the reviewer is a 
little over credulous, like the nuns in deal- 
ing with the painter, during the dark ages; 
for we apprehend that this innocent 
knoweth not how greatly Spanish brick- 
layers prefer to use their wine internally 
rather than on their work. Many old 
gentlemen are indebted for their discon- 
tent with their age and lot at this 
moment to the Edinburgh Review, and its 
dream of making mortar with wine. 
‘they think, if they could only be young 
again, and travel incognitis, after the 
manner of Charles I., while he was bache- 
lor and prince, but not to seek a bride, 
only to study the manufacture of mortar! 
They have been readers of the Review 
for forty years, and may say with pro- 
priety, * why did you not tell us this be- 
fore, rather than now, after we have lost 
our time.” We thought at one moment, on 
reading this astounding news, that the 
Spaniards might cheaply rear pigs; but 
the stuff would be rejected even by the 
wine. 

Some people say that these wine houses 
will bvesk down the publichouse monopoly 
in England. To these “thirsty souls” 
that may be an advantage; but the pub- 
lichouse monopoly never did us any harm. 
[t is in the power of the magistrates, who 
inay refuse new, or even a renewal of old 





wines. 


bodied wines. 

This abominable proposal has even been 
advocated by religious men. At the 
meeting of the Synod of the English 
Presbyterian Church, one London minister 
of that body resisted a petition against it, 
because they might as well go for the 
Maine bill at once—and one would natu- 
rally suppose that a Presbyterian minister 
supported that legislation for the Sabbath- 
day : another favoured the measure, be- 
cause it would break down the public- 
house monopoly-—as if it was any part of 
his professional business to aid in multi- 
plying the number of cheap beer houses 
or spirit shops: and athird supported the 
wine bill, because drunkenness, he said, 
was not found in the wine countries—a 
very common assertion, without an atom 
of truth. Napoleon made the Nizzites 
drunk as bats upon the day of his election. 

If any person will estimate the cost of 
carrying water from England to the 
interior of Spain, he will know how much 
money is required to convey wine from 
the same place to England, even if, with 
the Edinburgh reviewer, he believes that 
the Spaniards make their mortar with 
wine. Then, if he be only acquainted 
slightly with the wine trade, he will know 
further that the cheap wines could not be 
brought here. On their arrival, they 
would not be wine. The authorities of 
the Excise, who know the subject, have 
informed the Government that they can- 
not reckon on the importation of less than 
one-sixth part of alcohol in the lightest 
The non-intoxicating argument 
is therefore perfectly useless. Nature is 
against it. In our temperate climate we 
have compensation by abundant grass for 


defective vines ; and if the people of Lon- 


_water, would convey it to those 


don, instead of casting the manure of 
London into the river, and pitas the 
road 


‘marshes that poison them, and establish 
/upon these low grounds a proper system 


licenses—as the Middlesex magistrates, in _ 

the last week of April, retused, by 2 ma- | 

jority, to renew the licenses of Ben Caunt | 

and Nat Langham, although er renewed, | 
i 


without a remonstrance, the 
‘twenty times more mischievous than 
the placeskept by these celebrated athletes. 


censes of | 


of cultivation and irrigation, the lands 
might yield double the supply of milk 
that now, in all forms and of all mixtures, 
is sold in the metropolis. 

The plan of licensing eating houses to 
sell wines will, if it be adopted, increase 
the number of persons involved by the 


social evil more rapidly than the excellent 
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eftorts of the societies connected with the 
schemes advocated by Mr. Brock and Mr. 
Noel can reduce them. Persons who can 
pronounce an opinion on the subject to 
which the slightest authority should be 
attached, agree in ascribing a multitude of 
these cases to intoxicating drinks. Mr. 


Gladstone’s measure will make drinking | 


convenient, easy, and genteel. The con- 
sequences will follow in the common course 
of events. 

All other political and social causes have 
been less productive of this evil than our 
long established mode of colonization. 
The subject was examined fully in our 
recent numbers, and a repetition of the 
statements would not be useful. The re- 
sult is that now, in 1860, we have nearly 
one million more of grown up females in 
this country than of grown up males. The 
proportions are reversed in the colonies, 
and their population, and consequent 
prosperity ua usefulness, are retarded. 
As the population of the three kingdoms 
is not quite thirty millions, and one-half 
of all are young persons, it follows that 
this disproportion does not exist among a 
pop ation of thirty, but is confined to one 
of fifteen millions—practically to one which 
should be seven and a half but is nearly 

ight and a half millions. Even with any 
Simened that can be fairly made, the 
disproportion is ten per cent. It never 
occurs in the course of Providence. No 
epnenegernent is found there, and it has 
no mistakes. The error originates in man’s 


mismanagement—in the mistakes of our 
colonization, in the apathy of the public 


on that subject, and the perversion of the 
money paid for sclaal lands from its 
proper purpose—namely, their settlement. 
he construction, and even the endow- 
ment, of asylums, hospitals, and refuges, 
are palliatives ; but they are not remedies. 
The final remedy can only be found in the 
spread of morality and prudence; but 
neither the one nor the other will have 
any permanent influence, exceps they grow 
out of religion. There is no other root 
with adequate strength to bear them. 


From that fact, however, we gather no | 


argument against asylums 
ry Ri Pesteded 7 
their hands find to 
miracles. 
tunity and talents, but no farther, are 
human beings responsible. Still, the 
public have the opportunity, and they 


or penitentia- 
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have the talents, if they will use ¢ 
that could enpproes the political and socia] 
temptations thick-strewn to wrong, They 
do not discharge their liabilities until they 

have removed all these evils, and confined 


this infamous career to limited classes 


with a predilection to vice. 

Without these political and  socig) 
changes, no apparent improvement yi] 
be effected on the scandal of the streets, 
Look at the number of their slaves. No 
census affords precise returns, but the 
number in London alone has _ been estj- 
mated at eighty thousand and at twenty 
thousand. robably the lowest number 
is beneath and the higher far above the 
truth. An average between the two would 
be an exaggeration. The exact number 
is perhaps more nearly thirty thousand 
than any other round sum. London 
contains one-eleventh part of all our 
pulation, and a larger proportion of this 
class of persons, by many, than any other 
eleventh part. Although these persons 
congregate in towns, yet they are not en- 
tirel supported by townsmen. Still, for 
this purpose we may exclude the rural 
districts from the enumeration. London 
contains quite twenty per cent. of all our 
town populations. he percentage is 
indeed greater when Ireland is included. 
We must not, therefore, suppose that the 
absolute number of females in the country 
sunk into this trade is five times the num- 
ber in London. A safer estimate would 
be probably three times thirty thousand, 
or ninety thousand altogether; and that 
is doubtless under the truth. Many of 
them starve: all of them come down to 
misery in a few years. Still, the outlay 
respecting and towards them is not under 
an average of £50 each per annum, or 
£4,500,000 annually sunk in one vice. 
We make no estimate of the money lost 
in the first stage of this wickedness. Such 
men as Mr. Robson, late of the Crystal 
Palace and now of some penal settlement, 





ersons will do what | 
0, and not wait for 
To the extent of their oppor- | 


gave £400 for one subordinate home, by 
the year. The money paid in this manner 
is much larger than we should like to 
reckon; but it has only an indirect oF 
prefatory connexion with payments to the 
street. Itis a form of the same species, 
not to be met by the class of efforts that 
we recommend. 

The sum of £4,500,000 already men- 
tioned; gives no approximation to the m- 
direct cost of this system of cruelty 
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wickedness. We avoid, however, all de- 
which do not come directly in our 
way. The estimate of ninety thousand in 
number is pernepe equally far beneath the | 
truth as the pecuniary result; but even | 
that number eg ye fifteen thousand 
oung persons to be destroyed per annum. 
Vhat hope is there of any reformatory | 
rocess attempted yet ever recovering 
that multitude ? We dare not limit pos- 
dibilities in any case of this nature, for 
“ nothing is impossible ;” but in dealing 
with means we cannot exclude common 
experiences and probabilities. 
he picture has another side. Both 
are dark, for it has no light side; but 
some people, talking of souls as they would 
of timber or wool, tell us that if there 
were no demand there would be no supply. 
This politico-economical theory is entirely 
wrong. The demand is created by the 
supply. Each person involved becomes 
an active canvasser; and the same result 
occurs on other subjects. Thus, new gin- 
laces create a new trade. As the num- 
~ of spirit shops is reduced, those that 
remain do not increase their drawings by 
all the money that went into the sup- 
pressed tills. The supply of immoralities 
always make their own markets. 
Legislative enactments would probably 
restrain the outward aspects of this vice, 
and new restraints are necessary as a 
simple act of justice. We have referred 
toa meeting of gentlemen in one city for 
the purpose of devising some measure of 
this nature. Facts were stated there 
which we cannot repeat, although they 
abundantly proved the acquaintance of | 
the police with houseskept by miscreants, 
always women, and merely as depots for 
the ignorant or the imprudent who could 
be drawn into the fifteen thousand re- 
cruits annually required to maintain the 
full strength of this army of “ victims.” 
The superiors of the police-force have no 
means of bringing these abominable cri- 
minals to justice. Justice is not done by 
the law to them, and no other crime is 
more difficult to prove, while none de- 
serves a severer punishment. Even where 
the evidence is legally imperfect, it may 
to the moral sense be complete and strong, 
and yet we have no means of overcoming 
the difficulty. At one of the meetings in 
London the gentlemen chiefly concerned 
iM its proceeding imputed the origin of | 
evil to seduction. In all these cases the 
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law of England by a fiction affords re- 
dress in a civil action to a near relative. 
Where no relative of the first degeee 
exists, we suppose that no action can be 
raised for loss of services. A judgment 


against the defender has been met in 
-some cases by an application to the In- 


solvent Debtor's Court. It would not be 
difficult so far to amend these laws as to 
render the judgment eligible for the bene- 
fit of the injured party, and not of a rela- 
tive; and to close against this debt any 
benefit from Insolvent Courts ; except for 
the arrangement of payments and not for 
their ya e. These cases, however 
distressing when they occur, may be less 
numerous than many persons imagine. 
Perhaps another class arising in absolute 
vice are extremely few; but the greater 
proportion originate in defective education 
and principle, in a love of ease, idleness, 
and show; and if these feelings can be 
gratified by common industry, or from 
other sources, such means are preferred ; 
but gratified they have been at any other 
sacrifice; not apparently including hard 
work. <A far more painful class arise from 
an average courage and average educa- 
tion coming into contact with a depres- 
sion in female wages and a reduction of 
female’s work We do not include “ ac- 
complishments ” in the term “ education,” 
Just as a mother in the higher and 
middle classes of society who has habitu- 
ated her daughters to hear, at the 
opera, Traviata, or other equally inde- 
corous performances, without even ap 
explanation or a warning, must not com- 
lain if, in spite of colleges, drawing, 
at Italian, and music, they get 
into horrible iniquities; so in other 
classes, parents who take their daughters 
to many tea gardens, and a low class 
of theatres, for a little amusement, can 
not be astonished if they imitate all they 
see, and imagine that there can be no- 
thing in the proceedings very wrong. 
Nothing less than a dangerous delicacy 
educates young people on this subject so 
that they do not quite comprehend their 
Bible, for it has no that should 
not be to all of them in ible. 

We revert to other remedies. The 
expenditure deemed, because it is fashion- 
able, to be necessary, in middle-class fami- 
lies, is one of the most obvious sources 
from which money is spent on the 


‘social evil. Men who could maintain 
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** GENTEEL HOUSEKEEPING. 


a household in a quiet manner, cannot | these measures, but it cannot be obtained 
support a mansion with a succession of | without them. Sometimes they are not 


parties, and they do not try. Not all of 


| 


taken, and then we hear horrid revelations 


them certainly—perhaps not many of | of wickedness. Lookatlast month. One 
them in proportion to their numbers— | 


that course spend perhaps more money in 


but their habits get formed, and after all 
four or five millions are, among so many, 
not a large sum! Let us remark in pass- 
ing, that it is more than all the mission- 
ary societies, after their “ interesting meet- 
ings,” raise to spread the Gospel ; and yet 
we should be angry if any foreigner would 
allege that we are not a Christian nation ! 
We are the first Christian nation in the 
world—the premier missionary people in 
the world! What fair play has the Gospel 
obtained from its “ retainers 7” 

One remedy for this state of matters is 
an improvement in the fashionable notions 
on housekeeping. It must become fashion- 
able for young persons to live in a retired 
styleuntil they become rich, without feeling 
any disgrace, or loss of caste, ere a change 
be possible. Legislation cannot reach that 
sore. We have already shown that it 


runs through all ranks, and a faint tracing 


of its operations would bring them into 
close connection with the curious fact that 
along with a deficiency of female labour 
there is a scarcity of good domestic ser- 
vants. Young ladies marry in absolute 
ignorance of cookery or any department 
of housekeeping. They can neither make 
normend., The interior of a dairy or a 
laundry is unknown to them. In great 
mansions butlers are kept to attend on 
these subjects, and cooks; and so it is 
considered under the dignity of young 
ladies to mind them. When that error 
became common a class of female servants 
rose who were allowed to do as they please. 
It is mean, scrubbish, and shabby, to pay 
any attention to their proceedings. T he 
domestics imitate their mistress, and they 





also become “ genteel,” and form a sort of | 


independent and separate household! The | 
yeas lady, being perfectly unable to mind | 


ver own business, must be employed, forms 
other tastes, and money is needed to 
gratify them and spend time. We need 
scarcely say that young gentlemen cannot 
aftord to act in this manner. 


| 


_ dementat. 


clerk in a large London Bank has kept g 


fall into a boisterous life. Those who take | forged pass-book with the Bank of ng. 


land for five years. His employers haye 


it than would be necessary in another ; been defrauded thus of £266,070. Reflee. 


tions upon omissions are useless, except as 
“teaching.” The story tells how this 
clerk’s superiors neglected their duty, 
They did not attend on details; and 
multitude of homes have been ruined be. 
cause the lady of the house did not look 
to details, but entrusted them to a Miss 
Pullinger. The lesson we have to do with, 
however, is that the homes are not raised 
because a young man beginning earth's 
wrestle wants a help-mate and not a fine 
lady ; and he cannot find the person he 
needs in the society that he frequents, or 
with the education, in other respects, that 
would establish any sympathy between 
them. He leads a lonely solitary life for 
a time, but he seeks amusement in leisure 
hours and he finds it. So he forms habits, 
and the origin, in one sense, of wrong to 
woman is woman’s folly. We know that 
fashionably educated persons will say that 
our views are inconsistent with the man- 
ners and polish of polite and refined 
society. So much the greater is the pity 
that the saying should be partly true. 
When Miss Martineau took her journey 
up the Nile she kept herself clear of the 
ye of Egypt because she could wash 
ier own linen; and yet she is well- 
educated. Some days since we passed in 
a large cemetery the monument raised to 
the memory ofa lady whose acquirements 
and geuius gained for her a high and well- 
deserved place in the annals of literature; 
but we remember that she might have been 
also a most exemplary cook and house- 
keeper. 

We have referred already to those legis- 
lative changes that should not have been 
effected carelessly, profitlessly, and ruth- 
lessly, as they have been made; but the 
electoral public will not sce these truths. 
They seem among the number of those 
respecting whom it has been written pris 
They believe in an increase 


foreign trade which has no existence. Our 


They must 


make themselves conversant with the de- | 


tails of their occupation if they mean to 
prosper. Suceess will not be msured by 


increasing trades beyond the seas are 
colonial. Fifty years hence it will not be 
believed that members of Parliament who 
aided most benevolenthy Messrs. Brock 
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and Noel's schemes, went from consulta- 
tions respecting them to the House and 
voted for Mr. Gladstone’s reductions in| 
the remuneration of female labour; and 
Mr. Gladstone’s spread of female tempta- 
tions by the multiplication of houses 
licensed on all days, and at all hours of all 
nights, to sell wine ! Fifty years hence it | 
will not be believed that excellent minis- | 
ters of the gospel could cheerily talk in a_ 
Church court of measures to destroy the | 
monopoly ; that is, to increase the number | 
of publichouses ! Our only hope in this | 
matter rests in a large extension of the | 
suffrage. The working-classes will take 
eare of the interests of their own order, 
and in doing that will close one door of | 
infamy; but it will never be closed until 
their influence be felt in legislation. 
One other door might be closed easily. | 
The emigration of so many men in the | 
rime of life, and so few women, is a breach 
of all economical and natural laws. It is 
a defiance of the order appointed by God. 
It has hindered the progress of the colo- 
nies, and caused great domestic misery. 
The money received for waste lands in the 
colonies should pay part of the expendi- 
ture on emigration. <A fraction of the 
money is employed by some of the colonies 
for that purpose in the meantime. <A 
fraction, or any series of fractions, is not 
the debt, but the whole amount is due to 
the British people. Emigrants, who buy 
our land in the colonies, are not entitled 
honestly to say some time afterwards, “As 
we bought our farms from you, let us have 
all the money you receive for other farms 
to pay our police and road making.” We 
know that successive Governments at 
home have squandered large portions of 
this property ; that successive Parlia- 
nents, “caring little for these matters,” 
have passed these proceedings ; but even 
the colonial Parliaments must see how 
deeply their interests are staked in the | 
adoption of any plan to secure for them, | 
| 








twenty, thirty, or forty years hereafter, a 
ily balanced population. No hope | 
ee of again Rx cme the populations | 
of Britain and the colonies in their natural | 
roportion, except by death. All expe- | 
ents for shipping “ unprotected females” | 
asemigrants to the colonies must fail in | 
repairing the errors of past years. Death | 
one will achieve that purpose. The same | 
truth is spoken in milder phrase by 
those who say it will be repaired by 


time. Death is the meaning in that sen- 
tence of “time.” Death of males in the 
colonies; death of females at home. 
Farther, however, let no persons flatter 
themselves by the supposition that this 
blunder is being redressed. On the con- 
trary, the same folly proceeds; as in 
former seasons so in the present, and in 
recent years. Otago, in New Zealand, 
may be regarded as a specimen colony or 
part of a settlement; almost entirely 
founded by Scotch emigrants, with a 
reccaieniniian that they should emigrate 
in families. In accordance with this 
scheme the immigration from the United 
Kingdom for 1858 consisted of — 





Males Females Total 

Adults ... 900... 7Ol ... 1,601 
Children ..:. 887 ... 366... 753 
2,354 


Perhaps this is the best proportion ever 
attained in any colony for a single year ; 
yet the deficiency in females is two hun- 
dred ; nearly one-third of the entire num- 
ber. The balance was destroyed farther 
still by immigration from the Australian 
colonies and other provinces of New 





Zealand. The latter consisted in 1858, 
the same year, of— 

Males Females Total 
vee eee Le 
Children... ... 4 ... 34 ... % 
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The total immigration was from all 
quarters of grown up persons 1,199 males 
and 795 females. The emigration of active 
persons partially redressed this disere- 
pancy, for it consisted of 322 males and 
112 females. The absolute es to the 

yulation was, of grown up e, 877 
He es and 683 Pred, nse children, 365 
males and 345 females. The grown up 
persons give the artificial, and the children 
the natural proportions ; and O is, in 
this particular, the best settlement. 

The evil is not confined to home. In 
the colonies italy time, that should be oc- 
cupied profitably, is spent unprofitably in 
dues for themselves aad they porns | do 
well. In this country female labour is 
employed in depressing the price of male 
labour in departments where females are 
never “at home.” Strong minded ladies 
agitate the public for a greater share of 
men’s employment to their sisters, for 
more unnatural work. If they would 
endeavour to get their sisters reasonably 
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married and settled in life, they would 
act consistently with reason and revela- 
tion, and so be certain of being right. At 
home young labourers and tradesmen may 
have good reasons for exercising what we 
have got into the habit of calling pru- 
dence in this respect; and there is 


nothing more imprudent than the mar-_ 
i on a class among whom at present all 


e of boys or girls, except something 
that is more than imprudent, is siuful. In 
the colonies, with abundance of cheap 
and good soil at hand, the case is alto- 
gether different. For the future if we 
could provide that the price of colonial 
land should be employed to convey colo- 
nists in family groups, their prosperity 
would soon repay the little trouble neces- 
sary for the negotiations; while farther 
still, if a small sum of money were lent on 
moderate interest, and all repayable by 
instalments, to persons with families, or 
married, who had character to offer in 
security, over and above what their 
hands might do to form more palpable 
security, we should see, in the third part 
of a century, populations arising that in 
morality, in religion, in strength, and 
vigour might astonish, and even aid to 
direct the world. We have companies of 
every description, except the right des- 
criptions, to aid overburthened capitalists 
in drawing an income from their moncy ; 
who if they-placed more reliance upon the 
honesty and the honour of their labouring 
countrymen in the colonies, and at home, 
might find a better return. 

he three points on which the exhaus- 
tion of this street shame turns are there- 
fore, we believe, first, sucha social change 
of fashion and habits as will allow one 
class to form homes not quite so sumptu- 
ous as those to which they may have been 
accustomed, and extend the acquaintance 
of young females not only with the amuse- 
ments but with the business, or what 
should be the business, of their lives ; 
next, a change of policy from the infatua- 
tion of the present year, which has been 
legislation for the reduction of the em- 
. and earnings of females to the 
owest possible quantity, at the lowest 
possible remuneration; then and thirdly, 


that reasonable reform of our colonial and | 


emigration system quite within our grasp, 
that which to be done has only to be 
sought, and which will be prosperity and 
strength to the colonists and to ourselves 
when won. 


} 
j 


| 


| 





| 
} 





We have endeavoured to discuss this 
subject without entering far into its dark. 
ness; or upon details that any pérson 
may not read. All the efforts made now 
to alleviate a rude state of intense suffer. 
ing, or of maddened vice, deserve sup- 
portand sympathy. Whatever good they 
accomplish is gain, for they are employed 


seems loss. Let no man deceive himself, 
however, into the belief that these plans 
are better than guerilla skirmishing, or 
outpost warfare. They do not affect the 
greater number of abandoned females, or 
the sources from which they are supplied, 
While a large number of boys and girls 
are left entirely destitute of education, 
and grow up accustomed to hear and en- 
ploy vile language, we have no right to 
expect from these girls a virtuous woman- 
hood. While our amusements are deeply 
tinctured with even gross indelicacy, we 
expect that they must contaminate imany 
minds. While the classes in society who 
should be examples to others in their 
spheres deem acquaintance with the busi- 
ness of a family menial drudgery, and are 
“accomplished” into a life of idle show, 
and out of the capability to cook their 
own dinner, or dress their own linen, we 
expect a similar current of evil to run 
through society. While the legislature 
deems it desirable to remunerate the 
higher and middle classes for the income 
tax by cheap artificial flowers, chea 

gloves, cheap liek and cheap shawls an 

silks, and other goods down to stockings, 
mainly articles of female labour, froma 
country that absolutely levies a_prohibi- 
tive duty now, and by a treaty that 
actually constitutes a prohibitive duty 
subsequently, on the importation of articles 
produced by the industry of British 
females, we must consider either as a de- 
lusion or hypocrisy the attacks on rh 
shops, because they pay limited wages for 
work. And while the crying evil of our 
emigration—an evil so obviously hard on 
the colonists and on ourselves, and one 
that might be so easily removed—is ovet- 
looked, we cannot say that the parties et 
gaged against the sin of the streets have 
taken the right means to secure their 
victory. 

One thought more may seem ae 
for it takes the form of congratulation 
consolation drawn from the subject. Fe 
male character among many classes 
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not been formed on a high model. A 
great Teel agrees ye in oo 
tfulness of their er duties to 
4 No small Pena wl are Bedouins 
of the cities, who grow up without any 
knowledge of the common decencies in 
life. In all large populations, a number 
of persons exist with absolutely bad pro- 

ities. ‘The changes in manufactures 
and even in rural employment, have all 
tended to draw females from their homes, 
and to make a division of labour, even in 
early youth. The current of population 
to the colonies has been directed errone- 
ously, and has left many hundred thousand 
females in our islands, nearly ten per cent. 
of allof them hopeless of the common 
and domestic settlement, to tread down 
their labour market during all their life in 
the world. Looking to all these circum- 
stances; and to the general forgetfulness 
of consequences ;;> we may doubt if so 
small a proportion of females in any other 
race, with so little instruction, would have 
fallen into this outcast life under the same 
pressure, in a similar situation, and ex- 
posed to the same glaring temptations. 


Norze,—The Leader of the 28th April in an 
article on this subject asks :— 

Is it believed that any number of midnight meetings 
will alter the condition of the labour market, abolish 
the order of “ middle-men” and ‘ sweaters,’ and en- 
sure 4 fair remuneration for every woman who is in- 
clined to live honestly by her labonr? Until this can 
be done, it will be with little effect that good men at. 
tempt to put down the social evil. They must first 
find labour for those who are willing to work, and next 
they must find inclination for those who are able. 


Even if the Leader would deem it fair to 
interfere with the right of trading at home, 
and suppress ‘‘ middle-men” and “ sweaters,” 
has it not supported the legislation of the 
past two months, by which domestic, and 
eepecially female labour has been most 
cruelly depressed for the benefit of ‘ middle- 
men” and “sweaters” in France; over 
whom or whose conduct our laws could have 
no influence. 

The Times on May-day wrote :— 

If there be any ey wee who places the chief 


luxury of life in daily libations of the sourest French 
vine, and who at the same time pays no income tax, let 


that gentleman stand forward and sing the praises of | 
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the Cobden treaty. We know of no n otherwise 
placed who can greet it with unconditional encomium. 
We all admit that it hus its good points and that its 
good overbalances its evil. But then its evils are so 
great and they are so unnecessary. They do not for 
the most part exist for any one’s good. 


When in this world the good of any mea- 
sure overbalances its evil, the produce is not 
so objectionable. But why were these facts 
not looked out two months before May-day. 
That sort of work is left for us to do, and so 
far as we are concerned it was done in March, 
so that our opinions of a measure of which 
the good points may overbalance the evil— 
when they are negotiated, for as yet they are 
not settled—leave us free from the blame at- 
tached to those who warn you “when the 
deed is done.” Our side of the treaty is in 
operation, and the French terms are in pre- 
paration. Heard ever diplomatist of an 
agreement like that between nations before 
1860 ? 

The Leader in the article from which we 
have already quoted, asks further :— 

But can nothing be done to diminish the socia! evil ? 
We think much can be accomplished, but indirectly 
rather than directly. It ought to be distinctly under- 
stood, that it is to the working classes we must look 
for this result; working men are the great supporters 
of the degrading vice of great cities. Guilty as the 
middle-classes undoubtedly are, they are far less so 
than the order immediately below them. Among them 


marriage is rarely contracted, and practically disre- 
garded when it exists. 


We respect the paper from which we quote; 
but this second quotation is not only errone- 
ous, it is ludicrously mistaken. If the con- 
duct of the working classes justified this pie- 
ture we should not be anxious to see the 
suffrage extended to them. Marriage instead 
of being rarely contracted among them is the 
rule ; and instead of being disregarded where 
itexists is, we believe, very faithfully observed. 
The only political meeting in which we ever 
heard the suffrage sought as a means of sup- 
pressing this evil, consisted chiefly of working 
men. It was a meeting of three to four 
thousand persons —in Glasgow — chiefly 
working men, and the speaker, an aged man, 
was one of them. Certainly his sentiments 
appeared to be agreeable to that meeting. 
No doubt —_— have been peor ns Be 
they would have accepted any measure for its 
suppression of this social evil. Our — 
ence, by no means small, leads us . to believe 
that three-fourths of the working men are 
married before their thirtieth year ; and niné- 
tenths of those who are married live without 
giving reason for reproach on this subject. 
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PUGILISTS, 

* Uses?” sald Sir Peter, “ You tell me that there 
is utility in those brutal exhibitions; you say that 
it is justifiable to collect a crowd (begging their 
pardons for the statement) whose characters are, 
as upholders of the prize ring, notoriously bad, to 
witness this inhuman sight.” 

The person he addressed was a little man, with 
a bumptious air. Little men are generally very 
bamptious. 

“Inbumanity, Sir Peter! Where is the inhu- 
manity? The men were fairly matched, the sci- 
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ence of the one being supposed to make up for the | 


additional size of the other. They entered on the 
contest of their own accord, not being driven into 
it. They continued the combat of their own ac- 
cord also, and would have fought on, cven to the 
death, if necessary.” 

“Exactly,” rejoined Sir Peter, “as you say, 
they would have fought on to the death; indeed, 
it was not far from that with one, probably in less 
than five minutes more of choking at the rope 
Sayers would have been dead.” 

“Are you talking of the fight, Sir Peter?” 
asked Lady Murdoch.” 

“Yes, come and give me your opinion; a wo- 
man should hear and form a judgment on all points, 
even about a prize fight.” 

“It’s uncommonly disgusting,” remarked the 
Aide-de-camp, arranging his moustache, “ uncom- 
monly; I declare it made me quite sick to read 
it. Positively sick.’’ 

“What did you read it for, then?’ asked Sir 
Peter, “you must be little better than an idiot to 
take an emetic uselessly. Do youremember Aber- 
nethy’s interview with the man who had a rheuma- 
tie joint ? 

“* No.” 

“ Then here it is.—A man came to Abernethy, 
for advice. ‘ What's the matter with you?’ said 
the doctor. ‘My arm hurts me when I raise it,’ 
said the patient. ‘Then why do you raise it ?’ 
asked the dector. Now, that’s what I say to you, 
what do you read it for ?’’ 

“Sure,” said Rose,, her bright young eyes 
scanning the Aide-de camp, ‘ Sure his stomachs 
out of order; men don’t turn sick at such things, 
they leave that for us poor silly women.”’ 

“Small shot flying—he’s off.’’ said Sir Peter, 
as the Aide-de-camp moved away. 

“ Here, Hawkins,” continued Sir Peter, “ Let 
us hold a council on the merits of the ‘ring.’ 
Plaintiff and defendant—you for, Lagainst, What 
are the arguments in favour of this brutal exhibi- 
tion.” 

“Tt is an old English custom.” 
kins. 

“ And one better honoured in the breach than 


replied Haw- 


the observance,” said Sir Peter, “ if that precedent 


is to excuse or establish, then many other acts 








now abolished as a remnant of the darker ages 
would be allowed, on the same grounds. It was 
an old English law to hang a man for stealing g 
sheep. According to your theory, the law holds 
good now. It was an old English custom for gen. 
tlemen to get into a beastly state of intoxication 
after dinner; society sets its face against it now, 
and a gentleman, if he does get drunk, does not 
care to avow it. If precedent be preserved, we 
had better wipe all chronicles of the past away, 
and be content to mould our mind and manners by 
the present. What's your next plea ?” 

“A little man can defend himself against a big 
one.” 

“ Just so; you are a little mn, Alton yonder, g 
big one, although he looks as if he was made of 
lath and plaster; suppose Smith calls you a liar, 
will you gainsay that by punching his head? 

“T can prevent the repetition of the assertion 
by knocking him down.”’ 

“ And you would know how to knock him down 
by understanding the art of boxing, for, under- 
stand me well, I don’t disapprove of that. It is 
only this public exhibition which I hold to be so 
demoralising, and objectionable.” 

‘‘ How is it demoralising ?” 

“Tn this way. Three thousand men meet to- 
gether, for the express and sole purpose of seeing 
two human beings attack each other like bull-dogs. 
Evading the police, they crowd into some secluded 
hole, and set the combatants to work. Tiger like 
they fall on each other ; but first of all there is 
some mockery of shaking hands, in proof of friendly 
feeling. Then they begin; I'll follow the fight 
step by step, for I remember it all. We'll haveit 
in the metaphors of the ring, which have at’ least 
the merit of obscuring part of the revolting detail 
Come here Rose, don’t shirk the question. [fit 
be true that woman, by her silent influence, mends 
or mars the character of man, it is right that she 
should, as far as possible, understand his pleasures 
and pursuits Therefore I would have every wo- 
man in this land of ours understand, and discuss, 
and dilate upon the merits or demerits of that dis- 
grace of this year of 1860—the prize ring. It 
won't destroy the feminine character of your mind, 
to read this detestable slang. I don’t want you 
to read and gloat over it; but to read and remem: 
ber, that should the time and opportunity for dis- 
cussion arrive, you may be armed with argument. 
No person can offer an opinion, or form a judg- 
ment on a subject of which he or she is totally 
ignorant,” - 

* Women have nothing to do with prize fights, 
said Hawkins, “their opinion is not wanted, 
judgment asked for; let ’em stay at home, 
mind the children, and scold their unfortunate set 
vants,” 

“While,” continned Lady Murdoch, “ thet 
husbands amuse themselves by exbihitions 
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they hold to be unfit even to be narrated to the 
wife. I agree with Sir Peter that a woman should 
be capable of forming her judgment on such mat- 
ters. The influence of woman is universally ac- 
knowledged, both in this, and future generations. 
I have heard, whether true or not I cannot say, 
that Sayers has two sons, whom he is educating 
carefully. These boys, or young men, for I really 
do not kuow their ages, are, I am told, kept away 
most carefully from all his acquaintance or friends, 
a plain proof, if it be true, of the father’s good 
sense, and just appreciation of his own calling.” 

“Quite so,” said Sir Peter, “but now we will 
leave the sohs alone, and buy ourselves with the 
father. As I said before, some mockery of shaking 
hands takes place, then Sayers—Rose, don’t turn 
sick like that white chokered Molly; I must give 
you some slang now, and nasty slang moreover, — 
so then Sayers got well home with a straight hit 
from the shoulder on the nasal promontory, and as 

Heenan drew tlie fluid up his early troubled nos- 
trils, first blood was declared for Sayers. For se- 
ven minutes did they struggle like wild beasts, and 
then the first round was over. On they went 
again; one hour passed, and then another, while 
they still held on their fiendish work. The sur- 
rounding mob, half mad with hellish excitement, 
cheered, and hooted, and cheered by turns. Tlee- 
wan’s face was a bloated mass of bloody flesh ; 
Sayers was bruised, maimed, and wounded. Groans 
and hisses mingled with oaths and curses from 
the maniacal spectators. Then Heenan gets Tom’s 
head under his left arm, with one of the most 
fearful hugs. That passes, and the men, more like 
devils than human beings, rush at each other 
again. One is all but blind, the other is hugged till 
life nearly leaves him. The friends of the American 
advise him to force the fighting. He follows that 
advice, and again crushes his autagonist’s neck in 
his terific hug ; he presses him against the rope; 
death seems waiting to play his part in the lawless 
game, but the ropes are cut, and his part dashed. 
Then ensues a scene of the most terrible disorder. 
The ring is broken into; the Americans are angry 
at the seconds of Sayers refusing to let him go on 
without the referee, who has been borne out of 
the ring, in the affray. Quarrells are pending ; 
the oaths, and curses, and angry accusations and 
rejoinders increase, The lawless mob are mad for 
more brutal excitement. The tigers have lapped 
blood, and love it.” 

The old man was silent ; he looked to Hawkins 
for a reply, but none came. He continued :— 

’ “I'm no parson,” he said, “not a bit of it. 
I’m only an old man going pretty quickly down 
the road we all must tread. And sometimes I 
think about the end of it. I think of that hour 
when the failing breath will waste itself in feeble 
gasps, and the dim sight become dimmer still in 
the twilight of death's night. That day is coming 

all—every living soul now walking on this earth 
must die, Before another century has goue by, 
the whole existing race of men will bave passed 
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away. The circumstances of the life of each are 
uncertain; the death of each is sure. Sooner or 
later the last fearful struggle must come. How, 
think you, would either those men or their sup- 
porters have met their doom, if God’s hand had 
fallen upon them in the midst of their devilish 
pastime ? Probably they would have “ died game,” 
as the phrase is—I doubt that. I believe there 
is a moment immediately preceding the separa- 
tion of the soul and body, when the review of life 
is taken at a glance as rapid as a flash of light- 
ning. I believe the agony of him who in that 
dreadful moment cannot say ‘God save me,’ 
will be a foretaste of the terrors of the hereafter. 
Could any one of those three thousand hissing, 
groaning, shouting, and excited men have cried 
‘God save me,’ if death had struck them there 
and then ?” 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed Hawkins, “you take a 
woman’s maudliu view of the subject, Sir Peter.” 

 Perhaps’’ replied the old man, shrugging his 
shoulders ‘aud your objection to it would be va- 
lid if women alone were subject to the penalty of 
death ; but my friend, our sex unfortunately is not 
exempt, and therefore, although my view may be 
maudlin, as you say, I fancy the day will come 
when you will find it unpleasantly true, and much 
too earnest to be agrecable. Rose,” he drew her 
hand within his own, “I want to say a little more 
to you about the fight.” 

“ Cannot you find a more suitable subject, Sir 
Peter?” asked Lady Murdoch. 

** No, it is the topic of all London conversation. 
Speak to an omnibus conductor, and he becomes 
loquacious on the story of the fight. Get a 
pennyworth of cleanliness out of the Shoe Black 
Brigade, and you'll have a distinct recapitulation 
of the ‘ forty rounds,’ with the information that 
‘ther niver vas sich a mill; the Benicia Boy vas 
a cove vot vas up to a trick or two, and Tom vas 
a brick, and could polish a mahog'’ny special.’ 
Remove the debating ground; take it to the de- 
licately flowered Axminster of a London drawing 
room. A mouth belonging to diamond eyes and 
diamond ear rings, will discourse to you eloquently 
on the subject of the champion’s belt. Everyone 
talks foolishly and no one thinks sensibly about 
this sensless brutality. Fast ladies, the greatest 
abomination to be found, talk about the ‘ fight,’ 
because they think it is ‘ fast,” to do so. I won’t 
have you follow their example, you little papist. 
A woman has no business to meddle with the mat- 
ter at all, unless it be to cast her atom in the scale 

ainst it, and every woman in the land may and 
“must and ouglit to do that ;—so Rose I’ll be your 
generalissimo, and, instructing you in the articles 
of war, place the colours in your hands and bid 
you enter the lists agaiust the Pugilists and Pu- 
gilistic supporiers.” 

“I'd be but a feeble adversary,” said Rose, 
smiling. 

“Feeble, where feebleness is graceful,” said Sir 





Peter,” but strong and firm as granite on other | 
7 
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points. Strong with the strength of right—and 
firm because your foot will be placed on a base 
which will never give way beneath even the shocks 
of time.” 

“ Queer girl to go away with that old quiz,” 


drawled the Aide-de-camp, as Sir Peter shambled | 


off, “and horrid unpleasant old bore to carry away 
the prettiest girl in the room, when a fellow wants 
to talk to her.” 

THE THEATRES. 

“You were at tle Haymarket on Thursday, 
Lady Murdoch,” remarked Alton Smith. ‘“ How 
do like this new piece, ‘ The Overland Route ?’” 

“ Very 
cast of charcters strong. 
fault to find with Buckstone, who, with talent 
enougli to dispense with every objectionable means 
of gaining applause, condescends to indelicate jests, 
to amuse his audience.” 

“Tt is the ur:iversal fault of comic actors,’’ re- 
plied Smith, “when a man’s trade is fun, he re- 
quires a large stock in hand to be able at all times 
to satisfy the demand of his customers with a good 
article ; the supply failing, he must get more some- 
how, and therefore palms off a spurious substitute, 
any thing cheap.” 

“ And nasty,” said Sir Peter. 

“Yes,” continued Smith, “ anything cheap and 
nasty, which will be accepted by the public.”’ 

“Then,” said Lady Murdoch, “the fault lies 
with the public after all, who lend themselves to 
the purchase.” 

“Precisely. If every obscene jest uttered on 
the stage met with its due reward in the shape of 
a few good loud hisses, the practice would soon 
cease, but as long as the pit and gallery are per- 
mitted to express their approbation unreproved by 
the boxes, or rather I should say by the more en 
lightened part of the audience, it will continue.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Lady Murdoch, “ if I point 
out one error in your argument ; you seem to im- 
ply that in point of mere morality, the boxes of 
the theatre are superior to the pit. Idon’t agree 
with you there. I hold the mechanic’s wife who 
accompanies her husband to the pit, arrayed in a 
decent bonnet and shawl, sucking oranges and 
cracking nuts the whole evening, to be infinitely 
superior to some of the opera cloaked ‘ladies’ of 
the boxes. I have seen characters in the latter 
who are disgraceful neighbours.” 

“And yet,” said Smith, “it is impossible to 
exclude them. 
a right to a seat in any part of the house they may 
choose to place themselves in. A voucher for 
good conduct is not necessary for the purchase of 
the ticket. 
for persons of undoubted respectability, in fact he 
aimed at excluding all others from the house, by 


gers don’t care to try. Yet if they did, I think % 
would pay, and for this reason. The majority of 
the persous who go to the theatre—I speak of 
women remember—are of externally decent cha. 





much, it is entertaining and clever, the | 
But I have a great | 


If they pay their money they have | 
_ doch, “ that it would be far better if opera dances 


racter and position. The improper characters are 
the exception. The principal supporters of the 
| play-houces— the larger houses I mean of course, 
never having an opportunity of observing the 
minor theatres as they are called—are respectable 
people of the middling classes. To these any cop. 
tact with immorality must be painful. How cay 
parents place their daughters beside women whose 
bold conduct is apparent and shameless ?” 

“There are the private boxes,”’ replied Smith, 

‘Quite so,” answered Lady Murdoch, “ but the 
private boxes are inconvenient for a large party, be. 
cause only two or three can see the stage, anless 
indeed it be in one of the largest, which you cap. 
not always secure.” 

“Then,’’ said Smith, “ granting all you say, how 
would you remedy the evil;—probably by shutting 
up the theatre altogether.”’ 

“No,” replied Lady Murdoch, “ that would 
cast hundreds of poor miserable creatures, who are 
clinging uow to that wretched life as the last hope 
of a comparatively honest calling, into the street! 
I would not shut up the theatres. There is a 
paucity of occupation for women now. If the 
theatres were shut, hundreds upon hundreds of 
starving, helpless, hopeless women would throng 
the haunts of sin and guilt. As the case stands, 
these are at any rate employed, aud compelled by 
that occupation to maintain a decent demeanour 
between the hours of seven in the evening and one 
in the morning. This is guilt’s holiday. The 
corps de ballet and others of that clique are kept 
tight for those hours at least, and after that pro- 
bably, they are too tired to do anything but go 
to bed. I would not take their bread, but I would 
try to raise the character of the drama. If Mac- 
ready had been properly seconded ; if all the other 
London and provincial managers had followed his 
example, the ‘theatre’ might in time have been 
not only an innocent, but an useful amusement. 
There was nothing immoral in the ‘ masques’ of 
former days, although I highly disapprove of those 
| which were based on sacred subjects.” 
| But the dress,” said Sir Peter, ‘‘ how cas 
| you get over the naked necks and arms, the short 
_ petticoats and display of legs of the ballet girls, to 
| say nothing of the paste, and powder, and paint.” 
“I am willing to grant,” replied Lady Mar- 





would wear their dresses up to their throats 


_ down to their ancles, and be content with the com- 
Macready tried to reserve the boxes | plexion nature has given them, but they won't, 


| 


| and therefore it would be useless to lop off that 


ugly branch of the upas tree—the theatre—# 


keeping the seats appropriated to the ‘objection- | once. All we have to do, all we can do, ist 


ables,’ dark and uncomfortable. His attempt did 
not suceeed. Other managers have not been en- 
couraged to follow his example.” 


‘try to change the nature of the plant, that 
_ wretched human souls may not find death 


its boughs. The evil is of too large a growth 


“Perhaps,” replied her ladyship, “ other mana- | be destroyed in a day, it must be the work of time 
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Bat we can all aid it. Every expressed disappro- 
bation of an indelicacy aids it. Every moral or 
high sentiment applauded helps it. The encour- 
t of actors and actresses of high character 
gach as the Keans, Macready, Miss Pyne, and 
gives a helping hand to this much needed 
of the stage. You see, I don’t at all 
agree with those who call the theatre the ‘ devil’s 
house,’ and hold all who go there to be heretics 
and infidels, and ‘cast aways.’ The fact is this ; 
the theatre cannot be abolished, without a far 
ter evil being created, through the unemploy- 
ment of those who thence draw a maintenance. 
The theatre for a time will exist, that is clear 
enough, aud therefore women, if they go there, 
should exercise a wholesome restraint on the per- 
formances. But women cannot be expected to 
themselves in the way of having their ears 
shocked by unweleome jests. By going they con- 
fer an incalculable benefit on the manager, and it 
becomes his duty, as well as his interest, to see 
that no annoyance is offered to them.” 

“But,” resumed Smith, “these quiet jests 
please the poorer part of the audience, the less 
educated I should say, who cannot appreciate any- 
thing better. And let me add that Sayers, by no 
means a bad fellow, needs employment, Lady 
Maurdoeb, as much as your ballet girls.” 

“There you do the less educated wrong,” re- 
plied Lady Murdoch, “if you think over it you 
will find that the pit and gallery prefer play of an 
unobjectionable character ; in fact I consider that 
the uneducated classes of England have displayed 
very capital dramatic taste, by stamping as their 
favourites some of the very best plays which have 
ever been produced. Macbeth for instance, a grand 
historical story. Richard II. another of the same 
same kind; also Richard III., and Louis XIII. 
Then Othello and Der Freyschute also good in 
their way, all popular pieces with the pit and gal. 
lery of the English theatres, while the aristocratic 
frequenters of-the Italian Opera and the St. 
James's Theatre as it existed in its aristocratic 
date of French plays, give the palm to the ‘ Tra- 
viata,” and her sister ‘ La Dame aux Camelies.’ 
Whether the latter piece ever was produced at the 
St. James’s Theatre or not I cannot say, but it 
was popular in Paris, and with the well-dressed 
aod wealthy class too. As to Sayers let him teach 
boxing if he pleases, only not break the sixth 
commandment. Depend upon it if the character of 
the drama were improved, «lthough a few empty 

might be the consequence at first, the seats 
would soon be filled more advantageously by those 
now are scared away.’’ 

“Perhaps you are right there also,” said Sir 
Peter, “ but the Augean stables were clean com- 
pared to the filth of the London playhouses. As 

t Sayers and the sixth commandment he did not 
"ish to break it. Your argument has a hitch 

even I must confess.’ 

“Hercules,” said Lady Murdoch, “turned the 
River Alpheus into the polluted place. We have 
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a stronger stream than that ready for our purpose. 
Let the tide of ‘ public opinion * flow through the 
play houses, carrying away everything objection 
able, and the purification will be effected.” 

“‘ Not so easily as you fancy,” said Sir Peter, 
“the filth of the 3,000 oxen was as nothing to 
that of men’s minds, and hearts, and inclinations.” 

“ Well, well,” replied Lady Murdoch, “ you are 
one of Job’s comforter’s. Still we may hope, and 
while hoping do our little towards the fulfilment of 
the hope. The ocean is made of drops you know, 
Sir Peter.” 

“And each drop composed again of countless 
globules,’ he said, “as the tiniest globule to the 
immense moving mass of water, so would your 
greatest effort be to the gigantic mass of evil to be 
removed.” 

“ But,” she resumed, “ when the globules hold 
together, they become drops, when the drops 
unite, then the ocean! If globule ‘ myself,’ unites 
with globule ‘yourself,’ and so on, we shall be- 
come a drop, by degress a sea, an overwhelming 
flood! Let us unite and then. What would you 
say then Sir Cynic ?”’ 

“‘T will wait for the union before I reply,” said 
Sir Peter drily; ‘only it’s a bad policy to defend 
a profession because it gives employment to the 
professors.”’ 

BOOKS. 
“Tris refreshing to meet with such a charming 
little daisy as this, when high coloured exotics are 
stifling us with their too pungeat odours,”’ said Sir 
Peter walking to the table and taking up a thin 
brown volume in an old-fashioned looking cover.”’ 

“Of what book are you speaking, and why do 
you call ita ‘ daisy ?’’’ asked Rose. 

“‘T call it a ‘ daisy ” because it is a pure, modest, 
lovely little blossom, springing from the rich soil 
of some cultivated mind and heart, this ‘ Vicar of 
Lyssel.’ ” 

“ Do you admire it so much then ?’’ asked Lady 
Murdoch. 

“T think as far as it goes—for it has not two 
hours’ reading—it is perfect; so simple, and so 
beautiful ; a story of nothing more romantic than 
one of our poor country parsons, yet of deep, deep 
interest.” 

“] have not read it,” said Rose, “ What is it 
all about ?” 

“About,” replied Sir Peter, “The Vicar of 
Lyssel.” 

“Tt does’nt need a conjuror to tell that,”’ said 
Rose. 

“Who,” continued Sir Peter, “on taking pos- 
session of the benefice, thinks of taking to himself 
as one of the fixtures—a wife.” 

“ Very sensible,” said Rose. 
priest, only a secular.”’ 

“ And,”’ resumed Sir Peter, “ having some time 
before fixed on a person to fill this place, he forth- 
with proceeds to seek her, and bring her home.” 

“There’s nothing remarkably beautiful in all 
that,”’ said Rose, 


“He was not a 
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“ Not in the simple facts certainly, but much in 
the way in which the author relates them, in the 
pure English style which gilds all it touches, in 
the deep earnest tone, the absence of all affecta- 
tion or high flown rubbish, in all that there is ex- 
treme beauty. Now I'll just read a little to you 
giving you an idea of this style. The Vicar re- 
member has married an innoceut young creature 
named Mary Little more than a child is sue 
either in guileless simplicity or in age. The two 
have been taking a country walk together, aud 
now I'll read what bappened.” 

“We talked—remember the book takes the 
form of a diary—more like two silly children, than 
the Vicar and bis wife, but it is very pleasant to 
he silly sometimes.”’ 

“So it is,’ said Lady Murdoch interrupting, 
“it is delightful to cast off all the cares of life, aud 
for the time to be as the Vicar says ‘silly.’ ”” 

‘*Order!’’ exclaimed Sir Peter, “ don’t inter- 
rupt the chair. Let me go on and read what 
came of their being ‘silly.’ ‘We went into the town, 
and very soon Mary espied a gown in a shop 
window, which she liked so well, she wanted me 
to give it her. We asked the price, it was so 
dear I could not afford it ; we have spent so much. 
She coaxed me, and called me ‘dear old John,’ 
but I had made up my mind and will not change, 
though it vexed me mightily to deny her anything; 
she grew angry and that vexed me more. She 
wondered I could deny her anything, and we went 
our way much disquieted, and she would not hold 
my arm, nor turn her face to me. I felt a churl, 
not to give her this little thing, when we have 
been so short a time wed. I would, had I the 
money. It was a very fair evening, and from the 
Haigh top we saw the sun nearing its sitting, 
shining crimson on the sea, and heard the larks 
singing in the air, neither sang nor talked, and I 
felt downcast in my heart, thinking I sbould never 
make her happy. We got home, and I put the 
horse up; Mary sitting on a little chair by the 
door, but never speaking, so I stood apart, and by- 
and-bye she gets up, and goes about the flower 
beds, gathering one here and there, and then 
cones nearer and nearer, and then I see a little 
hand putting flowers in my coat, and a little 
golden head is laid on my shoulder. And, “Oh, 
I am so sorry, so sorry!” she tells me she does 
not want the gown, only for me to love her, and 
be happy. She is only a baby, she says, and I 
must treat her as such, and scold her.’ There,” 
said Sir Peter, shutting the book, “I call that a 
little diamond of story telling. The remainder of 
the tale is in the same simple style. Mary, this 
young wife dies ; that is the first keen grief. Then 
the Vicar’s house falls into terrible disorder. His 
servants—like the helps of more modern times, 
for the date of his diary is 1729—82 prove tor- 
ments. Five leave in a few months. ‘One is 
dishonest ; another, and another, cannot stand the 
poor widower’s ill-managed house,’ and yet another 
cannot ‘do’ with such spoilt children. The fifth 





leaves to be married. Meanwhile, the children dy 
not thrive under snch varied forms of government. 
Jack is passicnate and rebellious, Polly idle, ang 
the baby, darling Katie, dwindles and pines away to 
a shadow. Now there is one thing in that pars. 
graph I particularly admire,” said Sir Peter, « the 
truth. The Vicar’s family, you will remark are 
uot made little paragons. They have all their bag 
qualities fairly dealt out to them, are depicted just 
as they would be found in life. It is too common 
among writers to sacrifice truth to effect, they 
want to paint a very perfect picture, aud therefore, 
they give it a false colouring and make it unna.- 
tural, thereby destroying its beauty, for nothing jg 
more beautiful than truth.” 

“Have you read Miss Pardoe’s last werk, Sir 
Peter?” asked Lady Murdoch. 

“The -‘ Life Struggle,” you mean. Yes | 
have read it, and I am sorry to see so poor 
a work come from so talented a pen. Miss 
Pardoe has not done herself justice ; it is a mere 
fashionable novel of no stirring interest. Her 
‘Episodes of French History,’ was worth a hun. 
dred of it. The book of the day is—of course in 
the world of fiction, 1 mean—‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,’ nothing can stand before that, except, my 
little pearl, ‘Tbe Vicar of Lyssel.’” 

IMPULSE. 

“I was sorry,” said Lady Murdoch, to see the 
advertisement of some publication or pamphlet, I 
think it was, promising a description of the dresses 
worn by the females at the recent midnight meet- 
ings.” 

“* And wherefore sorry ?’’ asked Sir Peter, 

“The reason is obvious,” she replied. “If 
these unfortunate women are stimulated to display, 
the entire solemnity and intent of those meetings 
will be destroyed, and the old love of finery pre- 
dominate. No doubt the person who originated 
the idea of the published account, hoped to make 
money of it; but it was a wicked. thought. A 
plain close fitting bonnet, and dark, unornamented 
gown, being the most suitable and becoming attire 
for the occasion, that needing no description. Ds» 
you know if these meetings have had their desired 
effect ?”’ 

“Mr. La Touche says they have, otherwise, I 
should have doubted it. The amount of subserip- 
tions received is large. As you may remember, 
after the first midnight meeting he made an appeal 
on behalf of the Trinity Home. The result of 
that appeal was that between the 10th of February 
and the 14th of April, he received no less a sum 
than £1,790 Os. 2d. That is one good point in the 
British; they respond cordially to any sapped! 
when they feel assured that the object is really 4 
worthy one.” 

“It is a proof of our health as a nation.” sad 
Lady Murdoch. 

“And our generosity as a people.’’ said Altes 
Smith. 

“Tam not so sure of the generosity,” said Sit 
Peter, “ We are impulsive, and act from the 
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Ise of the moment when our sympathies are ex- 
cited; but impulse and generosity are two dis- 
inet attributes. A niggard may have generous 
impulses, which are gratified, and perhaps regretted. 
A truly generous man acts deliberately, gives suf- 
§ciently, and never regrets his gift. This impnl- 
sive generosity, as it is falsely called, is one of our 
characteristics as a nation. Look to the precedent 
of past years for that. The absurd parliamentary 

nts to royal personages; a hundred thousand 

annum to one, fifty thousand per annum to 
another; royal debts paid by the country, and dog 
kennels and stables coming out of the same pocket. 
All this sounds mightily ‘generous,’ it is in fact 
mightily foolish, and mightily unjust, because 
with that terrible hole in our pocket—the national 
debt, we cannot afford to be lavish.” 

“ But all these things are over now; what have 
former errors of judgment to do with the pre- 
sent ?”” 

“Everything. Were it not for the extrava- 
gance of a former age, we should not now be bur- 
dened with a ten per cent income tax.”’ 

“That was to make up the deficiency caused 
by those terrible wars of the Crimea, India, and 
now, China.’’ 

“And before the Crimean war we had twenty 
years peace. A provident man sows in the day of 
pleuty for the day of dearth; even the ant gar- 
ners in the summer for the dreary winter; but 
governuent, it seems, are not so wise as the little 
insect, As you say, the past is the past, but we 
remember it as a warning for the future. We 
cannot have another Queen Dowager, it is true, 
just yet, but we have nine royal olive branches to 
‘do for.’ One has her portion assigned her al- 
ready. A Prince of Wales comes forward as the 
next suppliant. If report speaks truly, another 
royal daughter will ere long stand before the 
altar, with a long white veil and orange wreath. 
Louis Napoleon somehow or other appears to have 
got the best end of the stick in this treaty of com- 
merce; wedon’t derive much pecuniary benefit 
from it; with John Bull, it seems to be all going 
out, and no coming in. So mucha year to Prus- 
sia, 80 much a year to Belgium, so much in pros- 
pection to somebody else! millions spent in the 
Crimea, and then, all that we have spent the mil- 
lions to get, when obtained, given back with this 
impulsive * generosity’ to those we took them 
from, at such a tremendous cost of men and mo- 
ney. We have been terribly inconsistent in India. 
The only wonder is that we did not hand over 
Delhi to the wretched old king, and magnani- 
mously ask Nana Sahib to accept Rohilcund, and 
Onde, appointing his general, Tantia Topee, vice- 
roy of the latter country.” 

“There was no one in authority to advise such 
a line of conduct,” said Smith, “No Prime Mi- 
nister first cousin to the King of Delhi, or uncle 
to the other miscreants; as to Belgium, it takes 

“hing from us, and let me say, if the nation 
thinks it right to take all the estates which be- 
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longed to the Royal familics of this country into its 
management, the civil list should not be grudged. 
These estates, well managed, would have produced 
much longer revenues than the civil list sums 
up to.” 

“Jolin Ball,” continued Sir Peter, * cousiders 
himself wonderfully acute ; but he isin fact a blind 
old fool, and these estates have been ill managad.”’ 

“There are instances though on record,”’ replied 
Smith, “and the fact is well known to medical 
men, of partial blindness coming on in middle age 
and clearing away again in after ycars. John Bull 
did not see very clearly some years ago, but his 
vision is improving now.” 

“He must take care not to be hoodwinked 
then,’’ said Sir Peter. 

CONSISTENCY. 

“There is your English law and justice,” ex- 
claimed Sir Peter, taking up the newspaper. ‘I 
fiud that last year forty-four unfortanate children 
were sent to prison for—what? Theft? No! 
Any other immorality? No. For what then? 
The inexcusable crime of—a game of play in the 
streets! Since the commencement of the present 
year twenty-five have been imprisoned for the 
same heinous offence! Why,’’ continued the old 
man becoming excited, “here it is in black and 
white, read, and recollect, and repeat, Smith, now. 
For the cause of humanity let your tongue run on 
and make this fact known. Listen—‘ George 
Hume, twelve years of age, was sent to gaol for five 
days for playing at what the commitment called 
“ rounders,”” which consisted in a number of chil- 
dren standing in a ring and throwing a ball at one 
another. Another child of the same age, named 
John Evans, was imprisoned for seven days for 
playing at “‘tip-cat.”” The children,’’ continued 
Sir Peter, “ were proved to have been guiltless of 
any other offenc>, they were simply siuning by 
acting according to their nature—playing ; and for 
that they were. subjected to the terror, and misery, 
and contamination of a prison, and branded with the 
name of gaol bird !”” 

“The act for the imprisonment of children play- 
ing in the streets was passed for the security of the 
community. It is a dangerous custom—horses are 
frightened, accidents occur.” 

“Rarely,” replied Sir Peter, “I am on foot in 
the metropolis as much as most meo. In the 
crowded thoroughfares I have never seen any of 
these juvenile offenders practising their delin- 
quencies. They choose the narrow streets and less 
populous parts as their playgrounds. That they are 
an annoyance no one can doubt, but what are the 
miserable little creatures to do? They cannot live 
in the close and frequently dirty places called their 
‘homes ;” a single room, perhaps, for half-a-dozen. 
They must have air and exercise ; that can only be 
had in the street-—then, are they to walk up and 
down like a regiment of soldiers or a melancholy 
set of school girls? The fatesforbid. They must 
play ; play is necessary for all young things; look 
at the little lambs in the fields how they play ; 
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young colts, young kittens, young dogs, all play, 
because He who has made them has said they 
should. And are young children to be denied the 
pleasure, and shut up in a prison if they do get a 
moment's happiness out of the dreariness of their 
lives ?”” 

‘It seems hard, certainly,” replied Smith. 

“Hard?” continued Sir Peter, “ It is positively 
inhuman. We spoke just now of the vaunted 
generosity of English people. Here is a case in 
point. Let them come down with their guineas 
and provide proper playgrounds for the city 
Bedouins. Why Madame (he turned to Lady 
Murdoch) hundreds of children owe their ruin to 
the sin they learn in the public streets. It is 
quite right and proper to provide houses of refuge 
for the fallen, but prevention is better than cure, 





and therefore we must keep as many as possible 
from falling. I know, and can speak from personal 
observation, that the language of some of these 
street boys is horrible—is such a school fitting for 
a girl? People are sending contributions to the 
testimonial for Sayers ; it would be more to their 
credit if they devoted it to a fund for the formation 
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of these city playgrounds. Or let Tom himself s 
bestow it, and then we'll call him “ gallant Tom” 
indeed, and think him a braver and a better may 
than we do now because he can fight like a bull. 
dog or bruise like a battering-ram. I don’t like,” 
said the old man, as his face became grave, “to 
think of the sufferings of the children of the London 
poor. Half clothed! half fed! through this long 
dreary winter. No bright fire to warm them, no 
cheerful happy home to learn peace and love in! 
Nothing but the street with its vice, as a recrea- 
tion, and even that denied them, before a more 
fitting substitute is found. A prison for a child 
because it plays! and a testimonial for a maa who 
enters a prize-ring and acts as a principa! in one 
of the most demoralizing and disgraceful exhibi- 
tions of the day! It is time for the world to 
grow old and sicken unto death of its own sin, 
when such things can pass unnoticed and un- 
reproved. The city authorities and the Govern. 
ment propose to enclose parts of Smithfield, and 
will doit, unless the Earl of Shaftesbury prove too 
strong.” 








The golden hours of life are thine, 
Fancies, like larks, are on the wing, 
And starry hopes above thee shine, 
Feelings all fresh as leaves in Spring ; 
The world one bloomy garden seems, 
All opening flowers and sunny beams. 


O youth and beauty! they are given, 
Bright, envied gifts, to mortals here, 
A silver link between yon heaven, 
And our crime-stained and darkened sphere ; 
Unknown harsh cares, from sources free, 
Such youth and beauty halo thee. 


Yet ‘tis not eyes of tenderest blue, 
Pure as the heavens in April glow; 
"Tis not that brow where lilies strew 
The softness of their living snow ; 
’Tis not that shining chestnut hair, 
Rich as the fabled fairies wear ; 


Tis soul which casts on thee its light, 
Speaks from that brow, and all thy face, 

And makes thy blue eyes e’en more bright, 
As sunshine on sweet flowers we trace ; 

Lovely those flowers in shadow scem, 

But lovelier far in day’s rich beam, 
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"Tis gentleness and sweetest feeling, 
Stamp’d on thy features by the heart, 

These, the pure spirit-thoughts revealing, 
To beauty half its spell impart ; 

For while some charms with time may fly, 

The charms of soul will never die. 


And now, fair being, on thy head, 
Through all life’s future chequered scene, 
I pray each blessing Heaven may shed; 
May nought make sear thy spirit’s green; 
May wintry grief fly far away, 
And all thy life be flowery May! 


If true that dream of beauty be, 





May guardian-angels, earthward winging, 
_ Still hover round, and smile on thee, 
Each golden, happy vision bringing, 
| Guide, cheer thee, lead thee to joy’s goal, 
And in bright sunshine keep thy soul ! 


May Fortune's favouring smiles attend thee, 
Unknown a tear, or anxious sigh, 

Heaven all thy young heart’s wishes send thee, 
Foes distant far, but friends still nigh ! 

If joy there be, more sweet, divine, 

Than aught I name, that joy be thine! 
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SLAVERY AND COTTON. 


Oar social and commercial systems cannot be 


; for the interests of the one affect those | 


of the other. The cotton question involves an- 


otber of far higher and more vital concernment | 


than the production of twist. Startling as it may 

at present, we are virtually paying millions 
of pounds every year for the support and exten- 
sion of slavery. Sad is it that the capital of a free 
country should be thus employed, and a system of 


eruel injustice be thus maintained. Need we wonder | 


that the Americans sneer at our anti-slavery no- 


tions, and tell us that the labour of the slave is | 


essential to our commercial greatness? Happily 
there are sigus of a change. Efforts are being 
put forth to remove the stain, and we cau do more 
than contemplate the struggle, more than wish it 
God speed, and extend to the oppressed a gene- 
rous and genuine sympathy. In our intercourse 
with other countries the great end cau be kept in 
view—our capital can be employed to weaken the 
weapons of oppression and strengthen the cause of 
right. Thus can we hasten the breaking of the 
chains of the slave. 

In Russia the work of emancipation has’ com- 
menced. Alexander II has determined to liberate 
the serfs; and whatever his motive, every step in 
the movement bears the stamp of sincerity. Free 
dom of discussion is permitted; newspapers arc 
increasing ; temperance societies have been formed ; 
the serf begins to realise a higher destiny. Not- 
withstanding the opposition of the nobles, the 
good work goes on, and in the course of twelve or 
fifteen years, the sixty millions of Russian serfs 
will be free. But what of America, with its 
boasted advancement and independence ? No 


cheering prospect there; no desire amoung rulers | 


to change the accursed system; tighter and more 
sternly do they bind the manacles of the slave. 
The extension and permanent establishment of the 
“domestic institution’ is their darling aim, and 
for its attainment they resort to the vilest and 
most iniquitous expedients, Discussion on the 
subject is prohibited, and to instruct a slave is il- 
legal. Free blacks are to be expatriated or again 
reduced to bondage. ‘The extinction of every no- 
ble sentiment is aimed at. Anyone who dares to 
ultera word agaiust “the institution ” is in dan- 
ger of being handed over to the tender mercies of 
the mob, and subjected to the grossest indignities 
with impunity. The cause of this severity and 
laxity is apparent. Opinion grows against 
the system ; the injustice is felt, and the elements 
threaten to rebel. The heel of oppression must 
therefore be planted more firmly, and brute force 
must be applied. i 
are more positive proofs of the internal 
weakness of slavery and the insecurity of the ba- 
"8 upon which it rests. One recent occurrence 


shown to the world that slavedom trembles. 
respect John Brown has done an important 





| work. His feeble band, feeble because as one to 
a thousand, startled towns through every quarter 
of the Union. ‘Troops rushed to Harper’s Ferry, 
the hard-headed Governor spoke warningly in his 
annual message, and General Wise regards the 
event as a national disgrace. Slavery could not 
allow the good old min to live out his days, and 
a Christian philanthropist became the martyr for 
freedom—certainly in accordance with law. 
Deus quem valt perdere, 

| Prius dementat, 

These were among the last words of John 
Brown :—“ You had better, all of you people at 
the South, prepare yourselves for a settlement of 
that question which must come up for settlement 
sooner than you are aware of. The sooner you 
are prepared the better. You may dispose of me 
very easily. I am nearly disposed of now; but 
this question is still to be settled; the negro ques- 
tion, I mean; the end of that is not yet.” Sim- 
ple words these are; but all concerned would do 
well to ponder them. Slave-holders may fight 
against the spread of knowledge; they may scoff 
at the rights of their fellow men; they may grasp 
still firmer their unlawful possessions; but truth 
and justice are eternal; the system cannot last, 
it must go down, and is going. 

Startling prospects these, certainly; but we 
have the testimony of the ablest and most recent 
writers to confirm them. In his “ Letters from 
the Slave States,” Mr. Shirley says :—* The im- 
mediate future of slaves and slave owners in the 
South, is dark. Hatred and revenge on the one 








hand, and fear and suspicion on the other,—these 
are sorry elements of a social system. And the 
slaves are becoming not only more intelligent, and 
therefore more powerful; but they are also ra- 
pidly becoming more numerous. They have in- 
creased from 697,897, ia ]790, to 3,204,373, in 
1850. Now, (in 1857) they probably number 
4,000,000. This rapid growth, it seems to me, 
must free a nation sooner or later. If the South 
cannot find a solution of tbis slave problem, God 
will find one for them, and that, trust me, will be 
a violent one.”” Facts attest the danger and shew 
the tendency of these “sorry elements.” In 
Virginia, the very heart of slavery, this is strik- 
ingly seen. In thirty years from 1820, the popu- 
lation only increased about 356,282, whilst in the 
free state of New York, during the same_ period, 
the increase was 1,724,582,—more than doubled. 
The extent of cultivated land, the state of educa- 
tion, and other vital questions, tell with equal 
clearness, the blighting influences of slavery. 
Looking at all this, as seen in facts and figures of 
unquestionable accuracy, Mr. Ellison says: — 


|“ We are quite convinced that unless some means 


be adopted for the grudual abolition of slavery, 





the Southern states will continue to retrograde.” 
_ Another and weightier writer may be adduced, 
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Mr. Grattan, who, for nearly twenty years filled 
the office of British Consul for the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. Speaking in his work recently pub- 
lished of the actual deterioration of Virginia, this 
“noble district of the new world,”’ we have the 
following :— 


The value of slave Jabour—the sure test of the value 


of property—has been long decreasing. The price of a | 


strong and healthy negro does not, I believe, now 
generally exceed 500 dollars. They may be hired, 
like horsee, from their owners at the rate of forty or 
fifty dollars a-year for field labour, and as house ser- 
vants at from seventy to a hundred dollars. This, tak- 
ing the chances of death or escape into consideration, 
is a doubtful investment of money. Yet such is the 
pride in the pe pe of landed property, that few 
proprietors will sel] their slaves, except those who breed 
them for exportation. Those immense estates of eight, 
nine, or ten thousand acres are kept in the hands of 
men, and often of widows, with little skill, insufficient 
capital, and scarcity of hands, and doomed to the most 
slovenly and nearly profitless cultivation, while a reck- 
less expenditure necessarily brings on debt, insolvement, 
and ruin. The most hopeless of the evils against which 
these planters have to contend is the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of employing, not merely slave but negro la- 
bour. For, generally ignorant themselves of farming, 
and devoted to the exercise of idle hospitality or to 
horse racing, they are forced to leave the management 
of their estates to unprincipled overseers, unwilling or 
unable to conciliate workmen, even though they be free, 
and who give grudgingly not half the value in labour 
of their scanty wages. Under such a system nothing can 
thrive, and all is gradual and inevitable decay. 

These are the words of one who has seen, and 
can himself testify. ‘* All is gradual and inevita- 
ble decay.’ On this basis, so alarmingly insecure, 
rests the main pillar of British commerce. Last 
year we received 2,830,000 bales of cotton from 
all countries, and of every seven pounds, five were 
supplied by the United States of America. To 
be thus dependent on one source is manifestly un- 
safe for so vast and varied interests as are invol- 
ved. In 1856 there were in the united kingdom 
2,210 cotton factories, running 28,000,000 spin- 
dles, and 299,000 looms, wrought by over 90,000 
horse power. The number of persons employed in 
these factories was 379,213, and the total amount 
of wages paid not under £10,500,000. Since 
then many changes have been effected, and every 
department bas greatly increased. New wills 
have been erected, machinery has been introduced, 
and those employed have become more numerous. 
It has been estimated that upwards of half a _mil- 
lion are now at work in our cotton factories; and 
directly and indirectly probably four millions are 
dependent to a large extent, on the prosperity of 
the cotton trade. Were the supplies of raw 
material stopped, only for a season; were they 
even to be considerably reduced, what suffering 
and ruin would inevitably follow. And yet our 
main dependence is on America, with its subtle 
and growing uncertainties. 

Since the inventions of Arkwright and Cromp- 
ton were developed, cotton manufacture has at- 
tained an unparalleled magnitude. Well has it 


been designated “a giant fact, standing head and 


| shoulders higher than the crowd.” 





CONSUMPTION. 


We have not 
been equally successful in securing a supply of 
material requisite to meet the demand and maip. 
tain the vast system our enterprise has established 
Other countries have been neglected, while Ame. 


| rica has gained an undue and dangerous ascendengy 


With characteristic energy, the planters of ti, 
Southern States have struggled to supply og, 
wants, and for this end have successfully applied 
our means to extend the slave system, Onls 
976,845 bales thirty years ago. ‘The average pro. 
duction of cotton in these States for eight years 
from 1851, was 3,000,000 bales. Last vear the 
quantity had increased to 3,851,481, being 737,519 
bales over 1858, and it.is expected that Septem. 
ber, when the accounts are made up, will shey 
that the current year has exceeded 4,000,000 
bales. Notwithstanding this increase there are 
grourids for apprehension, if we have not already 
sustained injury and been retarded in our progress, 
Of the increase in 1859, this country only received 
209,286 bales. America consumed 927,000 against 
595,562 bales in 1858; and France and the Con- 
tinent 1,002,151 against 780,489 bales, in the same 
period. Although the quantity of cotton received 
from America has been gradually increasing, and 
the average of the past eight years may exceed 
1,£50,000 bales; the demand has been increasing 
at a much greater ratio, and the paucity of raw 
material has undoubtedly affected the consumption. 
The quantity of cotton used in this country has 
increased steadily, and during the past few years, 
with extraordinary rapidity. In 1785, when the 
date of Arkwright’s patent had expired, the con- 
sumption was only somewhere about 45,000 bales, 
and the following figures will best indicate the 
progress that has since characterised this branch 
of industry :-— 


CONSUMPTION. 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


466,900 bales. 
832,100 ,, 
1,251,300 ,, 
1,514,500 ,, 
2,183,300 ,, 
2,031,400 ,, 
2,174,559 ,. 
2,294,310 ,, 


Gratifying in the highest degree are these sta- 
tistics of the cotton trade—at once illustrative of 


the past, and indicative of the future. The pro- 
gress has not been spasmodic; but gradual and 
sound. But these figures only represent one side; 
closer investigation will show us that the rate of 
increase has been declining. From the elaborate 
and carefully prepared tables of Mr. Ellison it 
appears that the average consumption of the fil- 
teen years ending 1844, was 159 per cent more 
than the previous fifteen years, while the thirtees 
years ending 1857 exhibit an increase of only 84 
per cent, compared with the fifleen years ending 
1844. The falling off in the rate of supply espe- 
cially from the United States, was the u 

cause of this declension, the result being th 
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much less cotton was consumed in this country 


, cerns of humanity. 


than would have been used if we had received the | 


raw material in greater abundance. There are 
other considerations. The cotton plant is pecu- 
liarly subject to the ravages of frost, disease, or 
insects; and planters may yet find it more profit- 
able to manufacture their own produce, or send it 
to other countries; of both of which contingen- 
cies there are already indications. The ultimate 
fact, however, is that the Slave States, where the 
labourer is degraded from his manhood, and his 
very toil regarded as a disgrace, cannot renew 
their failing vigour, by means of free labour, and 
bence must become utterly inadequate to the sup- 
y of our vast aud increasing requirements. 

Bat why are we thus dependent on America— 
our commerce cramped, our progress retarded, and 
the interests, the very existence of thousands en- 
dangered ? Why do we give our money to the op- 
pressor—ay millions more than ought to be given 
that he may lash his victim with redoubled vigour, 
to quiet our importuuity, and fill his own pockets ? 
Why are our freemen clothed, and our merchants 
made princes by the blood-boughit toil of the slave ? 
This might bave been otherwise. Egypt, Ceylon, 
the Feejee Islands, and many other regions are ca- 
pable of producing large supplies of cotton; but 
India and Africa—one of them even, might send 
us more than we require. For nearly a hundred 
years have we been receiving cotton more or less 
from India, and yet the vast resources of that 
country have not been developed, nor have its ca- 
pabilities been fairly tried. The largest quantity 
received in any year was 680,500 bales; the last 
two years having only been respectively- 361,000, 
and 510,700 bales. Inferior in quality, insuffici- 
ently cleaned, and often mixed, Indian cotton has 
naturally declined in value and failed in competi- 
tion with America. The wonder is, not that the 
quantity has been so small, and the quality so bad, 
but that the trade has not been entirely demolished. 

Taking into account the necessity for irrigation, 
and increased facilities for conveyance, is it won— 
derfal that Indian cotton is neither good nor plen- 
tiful? The climate of India is most favourable 
tothe cultivation of cotton; the extent of soil is 
inexhaustible ; and, until recently, its productive 
capabilities have not been called in question. It 
has been shewn that, with good seed, and other 
improvements, cotton can be raised as good as 
American, and brought to this country at a lower 
price. The total export last year was 785,521 
bales, against 457,297 for 1858; a third more, 
probably having been consumed by the iahabitants. 
The produce has increased, though slowly; and 
were the changes we desiderate effected, were the 

resources of the country developed, a full sup- 
ply of cotton might soon be afforded by India. 
On Government and the enterprize of our coun- 
trymen rests the responsibility. 

To Africa we turn with a new interest, and a 
deeper sympathy. A glorious prospect lies before 
us there—a destiny that involves the highest con- 





Africa is blighted by slavery, 
with all its inheren*® and concomitant evils. The 
chiefs live by plunder and this inhuman traffic ; and 
the people exist in ignorance, immorality, and 
idolatrous superstition. Africa is a rich country, 
too, abounding in that which we so much require, 
and the people are willing to engage in honest and 
profitable trade. The researches of Dr. Living- 
stone have established these statements, they have 
drawn attention to a fertile, though desolated land, 
and they have awakened sympathy for a down- 
trodden people; and in this combination is the 
hope at once of Africa, and of England. At every 
stage in the traveller’s course, we find such re- 
cords as these :—‘ The cotton was brought to the 
market-place, and I bought a pound of it for a 
penny. This was the price demanded, and proba- 
bly double what they ask from each other. We 
saw cotton growing luxuriantly all around the 
market-place, from seeds dropped accidentally.” 
“The country is well adapted for cotton.” “ Each 
family seems to have its own cotton plantation, 
which is carefully cultivated. They could raise 
almost any amount, if they had a market for it.’’ 
Throughout his course, Dr. Livingstone has found 
the people anxious to engage in lawful commerce, 
were they encouraged to cultivate the raw mate- 
rial, and aware that it would be purchased from 
them. To the fertile vallies of the river Zambezi, 
attention has chiefly been directed. Cotton has 
been found growing in great abundance, good in 
quality, and “often better than what is carefully 
cultivated in America.” It is burned down every 
year; but coming up again as vigorously as ever. 
“ This is the region,” says the distinguished tra- 
veller, in one of his letters, ‘‘ I have pointed out 
as capable of becoming a counterpoise of American 
slave labour. The further we went, the more im- 
portant did the crop appear. . At present 
the Portuguese are depopulating the country by 
French free emigration ; the emigrants being sent 
out in chains. To stop the traffic in human beings, 
and induce the people to cultivate the soil, pro- 
duce cotton, and other raw material, is one aim 
of Dr. Livingstone’s mission. The most recent 

correspondence from the Expedition not only con- 
firms all previous expectations—it shows we are 
but beginning to realise the vast resources of the 
country. Mr. Charles Livingstone, whose know- 
ledge of America gives his testimony additional 
weight, tells us that if a market was opened, or 
any agency appointed for the purchase of cotton, 
the people would soon increase the amount raised 
to a large extent, as its cultivation does not require 
the severe toil necessary in the United States, and 
there are no frosts to kill it. They are very anx- 
ious to trade, and as has already been stated, could 

raise any amount, had they a market for it. “I 
wish,” adds the writer, “we had ahundred good 
industrious Scotch families in these fertile high- 
lands. Instead of, as at home, toiling fora base 
subsistence, here they might cultivate sugar or 
cotton, and benefit the natives by their example, 
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and furnish materials for our manufacturers at 
nome. We have a healthy country, and with the 
exception of thirty miles, over which a road can be 
constructed, water communication all the way to 
England.” Samples of African cotton, received in 
this country, have been valued at from five-pence 
to eight-pence, and their quality has been attested 
by experienced manufacturers. At Manchester 
experiments have been tried, and one well qualified 
judge, writes us :—“ The African cotton, is, in its 
present state of culture, a fair rival to the Ameri- 





THR WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


Dr. Livingstone has gone there to spread the 
truths of the Gospel, and the blessings of givilizs. 
tion. Instruments havé arisen to strengthen hi; 
hands, and speed on the noble enterprise, [, 
Manchester a powerful association has been formed 
to encourage the cultivation of cotton in ney 
countries, and to India and Africa has its energies 
been earnestly directed. The Cambridge mission 
to Central Africa, with its high aim and broad 
influence, recognises that civilization and Chris. 
tianity must go on together. These are signs of a 


can, and there is not the slightest doubt but in a | change—a brighter, happier day for all of us, ig 


few years, we shall have a large importation of it.” 
Others confirm this testimony, and some have en- 


gaged in the traffic. 


the light of which we can say. “ There is hope fo, 
the enslaved.” 





THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


In summer time, and in a garden bright 

With fairest flowers, children fair as they 
Were playing heedless of the coming clouds 
Wherein the sun was sinking: some there were 
Who chased the bee that lingered midst the flowers, 
And even from the poisoned foxglove drew 

Its store of sweetness greedily; some watched 
The cunning spider, as from leaf to leaf 

He wove his web, and ever and anon 

Paused as some victim struggling to be free, 
Shook all his house, and he would cautiously 
Creep near, and round his captive wind his net; 
Whilst others kissed each other in the ring 

But little dreaming that a day would come 
When the remembrance of an oft-kissed face 
Would rise before them in their solitude 

A blessing or a curse. Apart from all, 

Two children sat, the one a slender boy, 

The brightness of whose eye revealed a soul 
Ardent with manly thouglits, and in whose voice 
There was a depth of earnestness which gave 
Unto his glowing words a strength to win 

The listening ear, that as it heard, believed 
The future which his fancy shadowed forth. 
The other was # dark-eyed girl, whose face 
Was beautifully proud, upon her lip 

There dwelt a smile, balf passion and half love, 
Which said, “look on me, [ am lovely,” yet 
Her arm was gently twined around his neck, 
And silently she listened, as he read 

The life of one who in bis time had been 
Friendless and poor, unnoticed in his youth, 
And envied in his age; whose own right hand 
Had won for him a name that shall not die, 
When purple fades, and gold is turned to rust ; 
And when he said to ber, “ They buried him 
In the Old Abbey midst the mighty dead, 
Where riches cannot buy a resting-place, 

And I, too, hope some day to win a tomb 

Not far from his,’’ she was more proud of him 
Than of her beauty. But there came to them 





One who had gathered many gaudy flowers, 

And in her lap he laid them, and he said, 

‘Anna, I gathered them for you, and yet 

You sit away from us; will you not come 

And be our Queen?” Well pleased, she smiled 
and said, 

“ Come, Alfred ;’® but he answered not, and so 

She left him, and his sister laughed tu see 

The deep, deep shade of sorrow on his face 

And went away with them, and all alone 

He watched them as they joined the merry group, 

And their loud laughter stung him, and he went 

And sat in silence by his mother’s side. 

He knew that next unto the love of God 

Her’s was the holiest ; oft unto ber 

Burning with passion had he gone to tell 

Some fancied wrong, and never yet had she 

Turned from him or his trifle. They two were 

As unlike as the eagle and the dove, 

And yet that passionate, ambitious boy, 


_ Though oft some bitter words escaped his lips, 
| Would tell her all his heart, and wondrously 


Her meekness led him wheresoe’er she would. 


_**So Alfred, you have come to me at last,” 


She said; “I fear you little thought of me 
Before the tempter with the flowers came, 


_ And took her from you ;” then she kissed the boy, 
'And when she saw her words had touched his 


heart, 


| Kissed him again, and said, “O, ever come, 
_ And I will always wait for you; my love 


Is ever with you, should God spsre my life, 


_ To see you in your manhood great and good, 
| My heart would leap with joy, and if the world 
_ Should turn from you as from a leper, I 


i 


| 
| 


| Would cling the closer ;” then the boy looked up, 


And answered her, “ All wealth, all fame, were 
nought 

Without you,—you who gave me life must share 

Whate’er life gives, or little worth to me 

Would be its brightest gifts.” 











In heated rooms 
night, where jaded faces wear awhile 
The mask of beauty, and where woman smiles 
To win 4 husband and a home, he stood 
Beside his grey-baired mother ; pale he was 
And very thoughtful ; somewhat prouder too, 
But not to her. And Anna came to him, 
And said “ You have not danced with ne to-night, 
you alone ne'er pay a compliment.” 
He smiled and asked, “ Why should I? 


side 
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By the | 


| Of her who never left me, I remain, 

| And she who seeks to win me hence must be 

| One like her ; think you I would press a hand 
By others pressed, or kiss an oft-kissed lip ? 

| The simplest girl that blushes as she s 

Can love ; the woman wearied with the world 
May settle down, may love; but, Anna, [ 

| Prefer the simple girl,”” and so he turned 

| And left her conscience-stricken in her pride. 

| Witt Jouw ABRAM, 








GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM.* 


Tue life of the Duke of Buckingham presents 
strange vicissitudes. He was of comparatively 
hamble birth, his father being but a Leicester- 
shire gentleman, on whom the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred by Queen Elizabeth — his 
mother, a serving woman to the first wife of this 
sane Leicestershire kuight. Her position 


Is stated to have been that of a “kitchen-maid” in the 
house of Sir George Villiers, bot this assertion may possibly 
be traced to the desire of a certain class of writers to delase 
as much as possible the family of Villiers. That she was, | 
however, in a nominal capacity of some kind, appears from | 
common report to have been understood, “Her ragged | 
habit,” observes a contemporary historian, could not shade 
the beautiful and excellent frame of her person, which Sir | 
George taking notice of, prevailed with his Jay to remove | 
her out of the kitchen into her chamber, which, with much 
importunity aod unwillingness of my lady, at last was done.’’ | 
_ After the death of his wife the sentiments of the widower 
were expreased withou. reserve. He was observed ‘‘to look | 
very sweet on my lady’s woman;” he was known to bestow 
upon her twenty pounds, to parchase as good a dress as that 
sum would procure; and when he saw her attired ina 
ma ner suitable to her age and loveliness, he was transported 
with admiration. The result may be easily conceived ; the 
hnight married the serving-girl, and as ambitions a spirit as 
ever stimulated the energies of woman, thus received its first 
gratification. Endowed by nature with such profuse cut- 
ward gifls, Mary Beaumont possessed, no less, the advantages 
of ashrewd sense; she was fond, as her subsequent career 
showed, of state and profusion; she became from her influ- 
ence and attractions, the leader of the highest circles ; whilst 
she retained over the mind of her son that +way which she 
deservedly acquired by her care of his infancy and childhood. 

In after times, it is curious to find Mary Beaumont, then 
lady Villiers Compton, inviting her country kindred to 
Court, and providing a place for them to learn to carry 
themselves in a “Conrt-like manver.’ It was the lowly 
verving-maid who first introduced what were called country 
dances instead of French dances, which her provincial rela- 
toms coald not learn soon enough, to assimilate with the 
costly garments with which their prodigal kinswoman sup- 
plied them, iv order that they might do her credit in the gay 
spheres to which they were introduced. 


| 
| 


| 





| 

Four children sprang from this union—three 
sons and one daughter. George Villiers, the 
second son of this marriage, was born at Brookes- 
by on the 20th August, 1593. 


| 
j 


j 





was at that time about ten years old. 


_ umberland. 


On the 4th of January, 1606, Sir George. died, 
leaving his widow poorly off, her income being 
only £200 per annum, the principal part of bis 
property having been settled on the children of the 
first marriage. She retired to Godby Marward— 
her dower-house ; and devoted herself exclusively 
to the care and education of her children. George 
His educa- 
tion had already been begun at a school in Billes- 
don, Leicestershire, but his mother, entertaining 
ambitious views, removed him from the care of the 
country schoolmaster, intending to place him under 
more efficient superintendence. She soon, how- 
ever, discovered that he was not possessed of any 
great intellectual capability, and therefore she fixed 
her hopes of future advancement on other poiuts of 
attraction. She saw the promise of extreme 
beauty of person, and basing her hopes of prefer- 
ment chiefly on that, she determined to cultivate 
all external accomplishments and graces. ‘“ In- 


_ stead,” says the writer, “of supplying the defi- 


ciencies of her son’s character and intellect by a 
sound education, she directed his attention to 
dancing, fencing, and the other exercises, styled by 
Lord Clarendon ‘the conservative qualities and 
ornaments of youth.’ ’’ Of course, she intended 
to make him a courtier, and fit him for the posi- 


- tion he afterwards occupied in society. 


Her income was only secured to her for her 
life—after her death her children were left with a 
mere pittance: thus, the notion of a second mar- 
riage presented itself to her as a means of im- 
proving their condition. She appears to have had 
plenty of suitors, for her first choice fell on Sir 
Thomas Marquin; after his death she married 
Sir Thomas Compton, Knight of the Batb, and 
brother of Lord Compton, first Earl of North- 
This marriage, placing her in an 
exalted station, and furnishing her with ample 


_ means, she resolved to follow the example of other 


to the Continent to 
He was then eighteen, and 


great people, and send 
finish his education. 


it is generally supposed that he reached Paris soon 





* “Life and Times of the Duke of Buckingham.’ 


By Mrs, Thompson. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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after the death of Henry 1V. His personal ap- 


rance—an important item in his history, as it | 
was the exciting cause of his future career, is thus | 


described : 
The complexion of George Villiers was singularly clear 


and beaatiful, his forehead high and smooth, his eyes dark | 


and fall of intelligence and sweetness, whilst the perfect oval 
of his face, and delicate turn of features, fiae yet noble, and 
the air of refinement which characterised both his counten- 
ance and his bearing, rendered him one of the most attractive 
of human beings. As he attained to matarity, a peculiar 
courtesy of manner, a frankness and merriment which 
diverged at times into a total forgetfulness of forms, a power 
of throwing off the appearance of all oppressing business and 
secret cares; although of these he had his share, and of 
assuming a very pleasant and vacant face, a love of social 
life, and certain traits of character, half folly, half romance, 
even upon everyone that approached him, before prosperity 
had changed courtesy into arrogance, or political intrigues 
marred the open expression of a physiognomy on which 
none could look without admiration. 

He remained in Paris three years, and when he 
returned—then twenty-one—he was exactly what 
his education had tended to make him—i. ¢., a 
capital dancer, a good fencer, and an extremely 
elegant persoun—quite suited to the atmosphere of 
a court. 

After his return he lived some tiore with his 
mother at Goadby, and there became acquainted 
with the family of Sir Thomas Aston. 
ment sprang up between Villiers and one of the 
daughters. The engagement met with the appro- 
bation of the perents of both parties, for Sir 
Thomas was able to give his daughters portions, 
and therefore even the ambitious Lady Villiers saw 
an advantage for her son in the alliance. But an 
objection—absurd in its character—arose on the 
part of the old knight. He required a settlement 
of £80 per annum on his daughter—the entire in- 
come of Villiers did not exceed £60 annually—the 
engagement was therefore broken off, to the inex- 
presssible sorrow of the lady, who was deeply at- 
tached. At this time—probably before the old 
knight had delivered his ultimatum—a circumstance 
occurred which changed the whole aspect of Villiers 
life. A horse-race was given in Cambridgeshire, 
and we may conclude that it was a very grand 
affair, from the fact of the king being present. 
George Villiers, in ‘‘an old black suit, broken out 
in divers places,” the only clothes his poverty 
would allow, was among the gay company. He 
came in some way or other under the notice of 
James, who was so mucli struck with his personal 
beauty, that he made further inquiries about him. 
“The impression,” says the authoress, “‘ produced 
by the king was publicly observed by attendants 
and courtiers, and the success of Villiers was 
decided.” 

Under the auspices of Sir Thomas Lake he 
made his appearance at court. There he found 
another, and perhaps a more influential patroa, in 
the person of Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bed- 
ford. At the time of Villiers introduction to the 
court of James, the weak monarch was lavishing 


An attach. | 





HIS INTRODUCTION TO COURT. 


set. Favouritism brings its dangers to {he 
favoured, and there were many in the kingdom 
who looked on Somerset with feelings of envy ang 
hatred, and who therefore hoped to see him sup. 
planted by the young ard handsome George 
Villiers. These lost no opportunity of advanej 
the cause of the latter, even furnishing him with 
the means of appearing before his Sovereign jp 
suitable and becoming attire. On an occasion of 
the King’s visit to the University of Cambridge 
with his son Charles, George Villiers, “no longer 
in his black and worn suit, but decked out with 
all the pride and ambition which his mother could 
command, was among the crowd who flocked to 
meet his Majesty.” 

Dramatic representations had been provided for 
the evening entertainment of the Sovereign, 
These were given in Clare Hali. George Villiers 
was among the audience, and once more put 
prominently before the King. ‘The King fel] 
into admiration of him; so that he became con. 
founded between his delight at the appearance of 
Villiers and the pleasure of the play. To both of 
these contending emotions, James, with his usual 
want of dignity, gave a free expression.” The 
“ plays” at Clare Hall were long and tedious ; the 
King probably wearied of them, and ample oppor. 
tunity was afforded him for prolonged observation 
of Villiers. From this time the new favourite was 
in the ascendant, and the fortune of the old one 
appeared waning. His character at this time is 
thus given :— 

Introduced, as he now found himself, into the atmosphere 
of a Court, Buckingham retained the free and joyous spirit, 
the boyish impetuosity, the incapability of dissimulation 
which characterised him during the whole of his life 
The carelessness of consequences, which wasa part of his varia. 
ble and fascinating character, was soon perceived by his friends, 
soon made the theme of comment on the part of his 
enemies. To those who had long deplored the rapacity of 
Somerset, and who viewed in the depravity of the Court, the 
degradation of the nation, the very imprudence of Villiers, 
coupled as it was with great courage, quick perception, 
energy, and a capability of being aroused to high designs and 
lofty aspirations, mast have been refreshing. 


Among his supporters was George Abbott, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; who is said to have 


fostered Villiers as a son. The Queen, Anne of 
Denmark, also patronised him. The office of cup- 
bearer to the King was purchased either by, or 
more probably for him, and thus his position at 
Court became established. An unlucky circum- 
stance, however, threatened its overthrow. He 
had on one occasion placed himself by accident 
above another attendant at table. This person 
was a friend of Somerset’s, and taking the affair 
as an insult desired Villiers in an offensive manner 
to remove from his post. This he refused to do, 
and losing his self-control, in the heat of the 
moment, he gave the other—also a cup-bearer—8 
blow. The punishment for this offence was the 


loss of the hand—an unnecessarily severe penalty 
_ it seems. 


Somerset—as ill-luck would have it— 


all his favours on the well known Duke of Somer. | holding the office of Lord Chamberlain, was the 
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rson to see the p.nalty inflicted. The authoress 
suggests that he would have performed the office 
with alacrity, had not the King interfered and 

oned Villiers, who henceforth ‘“ was regarded 
as a budding favourite, and appeared like a proper 

m beside the discerning spirit of the King, who 
frst cherished him through his innate virtue that 
surprised all men.” 

A short time after this he was made one of His 
Majesty’s Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, and 
received the honour of knighthood, a pension of a 
thousand pounds being at the same time conferred 
on him to enable him to support the dignity. 

Thus matters progressed. Fresh favours were 
each day lavished on him, He shared all the 
King’s pastimes and pleasures; his vanity, folly, 
and love of display increased ; other bad passions 
likewise exercised their sway over him, he became 
ostentatious and extravagant. 

But one cccomplishment he lacked! He could 
not ride! This wasa terrible stumbling block to 
James, who although debarred by an internal disease 


to see them exercised by others. A favourite who 


| 


could not ride was an anomaly, and James was | 


determined to remedy the defect by having Villiers 
taught horsemanship. His intention was carried 
into effect at Newmarket, where “ every morning 
Villiers was mounted on horseback. This was in 
December of the year 1615. On the fourth of 
January 1615-16, he was appointed Master of tlie 
Horse.” This latter appointment still more 
excited the envy and malice of Somerset, whio 
would brook no equal at Court. He haughtily 
rejected the proffers of friendship which from policy 
were made to him by Villiers, aud openly expressed | 
The shameless cupidity and infamous 

crimes of the Duke of Somerset, which, in fact, 

had more to do with his downfall than the intro- 

duction of George Villiers at Court, are known to 

every reader of history. On the disgrace of the 

once favoured nobleman Villiers was appointed 

private Secretary to the King. He was next 

elected to the order of the Garter, the King 

bestowing upon him lands and means enabling him 

to support his increased expenses. On the 27th of 

August, 1616, he was raised to the Peerage under - 
the titles of Lord Blechly of Blechly, and Viscount 

Villiers, 

It seemed now the object of the old King to 
found and confirm a lasting friendship between the 
favourite and Prince Charles. The young Prince 
was weak, sickly, and melancholy; Villiers, strong, 
robust, and high-spirited: ‘ extremes meet,” is 
an old proverb, exemplified in the case of these 
two young men. But their friendship was not 
unalloyed : frequent disputes interrupted its even 
tenour; the presumption and arrogance of Villiers, 
together with the encouragement afforded him by 
the King may be gathered. from the following 
Curious old letter from Edward Sherburn to Lord 
Holland, bearing date March 14th, 1615. 








There is a speech in Court of the distaste Sir George 








Villiers hath given the Prince about a ring. The manner, 
as I have heard it, is thas: —The Prince coming one after- 
noon into the Presence at Newmarket, with Sir George 
Villiers, and discoursing with him, fixed his eyes upon a 
ring which Sir George Villiers bad upon his finger, which 
taking from him put it upon his own, aud having occasion 
to pull out his pocket-handkerchief, the ring, being too large 


for the Prince’s finger, fell into his pocket. The Priace 
parting from him, not thinking of the riag, the next morn- 
ing Sir George Villiers, meeting the Prince in His Majesty's 
presence again, and finding the } rince to take no notice of 
the ring, asked His Highness for it; to which he answered, 
that in good faith he knew not what he had done with it; 
whereat Sir George Villiers few into such a passion, whether 
it was in regard of the value, or of the piece, as he left the 
Prince, and went immediately to the King exceedingly dis- 
concerted. The King observing some distemper in him, de- 
manded the occasion, Expressing the same with some 
earnestness, Sir Geurge told the King that the Prince had 
lost a ring of his, which cid much trouble him. The King, 
moved thereat, sent for the Prince, and used such bitter 
language to him, as forced his highness to shed tears, telling 
him also not to return to his Majesty until he had found it, 
and restored the ring to Sir George Villiers. The Prince 


_ after he came from the King gave commandment to Sir 


Robert Carey to search in the pockets of his breeches which 


. “ “sy ey 9 | he wore that day, when by good foriune the ring was found, 
from all feats of horsemanship himself, sti'l liked | d Ae 


aud by Sir Robert Carey delivefed to Sir George Villiers, 


Similar instances of partiality followed. The 
amimadversions of foes became loud. The favourite 
was emivently unpopular. It was whispered that 
he and his mother ruled the Court. The whisper 


| grew to aloud and angry voice when it was seen 


that no place or appointment could be obtained 
without his interference or her consent. The 
laxity of Villiers’ life was a subject of very just re- 
prehension, but the feasting, rioting, and debauchery 
of the court of James were enough to corrupt the 
principles of one educated as Villiers had been, and 
must be in part his excuse. The soubriquet of 
Steenie was bestowed on him by James, who more 
and more enchanted with that open and beaming 
countenance, gave him the name in allusion to one 
of the pictures in Whitehall by an Italian master, 
representing the first martyr, Stephen. 


Villiers now enjoyed the diferent dignities and offices of 
Viscount Villiers, Baron of Whaddon, Justice in Oire of all 
the parks and forests beyond Trent, Master of the Horse, 
and Kaight of the Garter, Bat these were not sufficient ia 
the sight of James. On the 7th of January the favourite 
was created Earl of Backingham, upou such short notice, 
that the drums and trumpets which should have been in the 
Chamber of Presence at Whitehall (but not have sounded) 
were not in attendance. 


The above proves the indecorous haste with 
which honours, or favours rather, for they can 
scarcely be deemed “ honours,’’ were showered on 
him. The King was resolved to sacrifice every- 
thing and every one tthe Villiers’ family, and they 
were willing participators in that resolve. Villiers 
was next created Marquis of Buckingham, and in 
1618 made Lord High Admiral. This office he 
held to the close of his life. His mother had_be- 
fore this been created Countess of Buckingham, 

The next event of importance was his marriage 
with Lady Katherine Manners, the only daughter 
of Francis, sixth Earl of Rutland. The advantages 
of this match to Buckingham were manifold, The 
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lady was both rich and highly connected. The 
preliminaries of the marriage were arranged, and 
the marriage contract signed, when Buckingham 
adopted the extraordinary step of inducing the 
bride elect to leave her father’s house, and take up 
her abode with him for three days in Whitehall. 
His motive for this proceeding is unexplained. It 
brought scandal to both Lady Katherine and 
Backingham, eliciting an angry message from her 
father, who sent this, threatening :— 

That he was too much of a gentleman to suffer such an 
indignity, and if he did not marry his daughter, to repair her 
honour, no greatness should protect him from his jastice. 


The authoress hazards the following supposition. 
She says :— 


It is conjectured that this elopement may have been con- 
trived by Buckingham, in order to extort from the Earl of 


Ratland an unwilling consent. 

That seems to have been unnecessary when the 
marriage contract had been signed. The marriage 
was eventually celebrated at Lumley House, with 
great privacy, probably in consequence of the dis- 
graceful circumstances which had preceded it. 

Buckingham, who only four years before had 
lost a bride from his inability to settle £80 per 
annum on her, could now offer to his wife a choice 
of several princely residences. Among these was 
Newhall]; and some idea of his speedily acquired 
wealth may be gathered from the following par- 
ticulars :— 


Newhall, in Essex, was another residence of the Marquis 
of Buckingham. This property was purchased after Bu - 
leigh, in 1622, and was considered a great bargain, the 
money paid for it being twenty thousand pounds, for which 
there was a return of £1,200 a-year in land, whilst the 
wood was valued a@ aboat £4,000 or £5,000. The house, 
which cost originally £14,000 in building, was immediately 
put under the hands of Inigo Jones; the King’s surveyor, to 
“alter and translate,” according to the modern fashion. 


Wanstead House, a fine old place on the borders 
of Wanstead Forest, also belonged to Buckingham. 
Burleigh-on -the- Hill was another of his residences, 
and there were several others of almost equal mag- 


nitude. 
In this portion of the memoir we have an 


account of the trial and disgrace of Lord 
Bacon. It lias frequently been discussed; we 
pass it over, therefore, and proceed to other events 


of interest. 
In 1622 the project of an alliance between 


Prince Charles and Donna Maria, sister of Philip LV. 
of Spain, was brought under consideration :— 


In June, 1621, Charles wrote to Lord Digby, desiring to 
hear speedily upon the sabject which the young Prince had 
nearest his heart, whether the King of Spain were really 
affected to the marriage or not, and intended to act in it; 
in which case Digby’s instructions were to perfect ull the 
capitulations, and to agree that the journey of the Infanta to 
England should take place during the ensuing spring. 

Lord Digby, as he now informed Charles, had first 
availed himself of ail the secret means he could devise of dis- 
covering the wishes of his Spanish Majesty, and on convers- 
ing with his ministers afterwards, had received from them 
every possible encouragement. In the long and interesting 
letter in which he replied to the young Prince’s inquiries 
Digby described an interview with the Infanta, to whom he 
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begged to address himself in the name of her young and 
royal suitor, and to deliver her a message. The King gave hia 
permission to see the Infanta, and with his own lips to ene: 
on the subject ; Digby having represented to that monareh 
that Charles, being now twenty-one years of age, wasde. 
sirous of bringing matters to a conclasion, and that his 
Majesty King James, having but one son, was anxious “ no 
to delay louger the bestowing of him.” 


The Infanta was represented as being possessed 
of rare charms of both mind and person. This 
account made Charles anxious to seé her. Pro. 
bably at the instigation, and certainly with the 
approbation of Buckingham, he conceived the 
romantic notion of travelling incog. to Spain and 
wooing his ladye love before his public recognitiog 
as her suitor. The particulars of Digby’s inter. 


view with her, as forwarded to Charles, are jp. 
teresting :— 

* After I had secluded her from his Majesty,” wrote the 
ambassador, “I told her that I had likewise a message to 
deliver her, with her permission from another cavalier, the 
Prince of Wales.” She blushed, and told me “I might, 
whereupon” Digby said, “that in regard to the desire King 
James had to unite these kingdoms in nearer friendship, by 
way of marriage, that was nothing that Prince had so much 
at heart.’” ‘*So you hoped,” he added, addressing Charies, 
“it was agreeable unto her, and that she likewise wished 
well, and would aid in effecting it.” 

“At this interrogation the Infanta blushed extremely, 
and asked particularly of the Prince’s health, and how,” 
asks Digby, “I had left you, and told me she gave me great 
thanks for the favour you did me.” 


Emboldened by lier favourable reception of his 
suit, Charles lost no time in preparing for his 
chivalric journey, but the King did not approve, 
and therefor: the Prince was obliged to delay his 
departure. At length, however, bis consent was 
obtained, and the Prince and Buckingham, under 
the names of Jack aud Tom Smith, set off. After 
a very arduous journey, in which it was almost 
impossible to preserve their disguise, they reached 
Madrid. His first sight of the Infanta is thus 


described :— 


On Sunday afternoon, Charles, for the first time saw the 
young Priucess, towards whom he afterwards played so un- 
worthy a part. It was in the park of Madrid. The In- 
fanta was seated in the boot of the carriage with a bloe 
ribbon round her arm, in order that the Prince might dis- 
tinguish her. A grand cortege, composed of the chief 
nobility of that proud court, followed the royal carriages. 
Charles, disguised, with Buckingham by his side, Gond+ mar 
and Sir Walter Aston being in the same carriage, went in 
the Duke de Cea’s coach. It had been settled that no te- 
cognition should take place. The Infanta, as her royal 
suitor passed her, could not conceal her agitation, the 
colour came into her face; neither could her brother and 
Charles help exchanging salatatations as they drove repeatedly 
past each other, both in the town and Prado. Evening 
drew ou, and the King and the royal party retarned home 
by torclilight, the effect of which was magnificent. 


This occurring during Lent—a season always 
rigidly observed among the Roman Catholics of 
Spain—it was thought advisable that neither 
public interviews between the future royal brothers, 
nor any public recognition of the English suitor 
should take place. ‘They met in private, Charles 
still preserving his incognito. At length the day 














arrived when he might cast it off, and make his 
sablic entrance into Madrid. 

P On the 16th of March, the day appointed for 
this entrance, the Prince received the Inquisitor- 
General and other functionaries of high degree. 


Then came a pageant, and a procession was formed 
to usber him into the Spanish capital. 


As they approached the immediate precincts of Madrid 
riding on the right of Philip—they were met 

by four-and twenty Legidores of the town, whose office it 
was to carry over the King’s head a canopy of tissue, lined 
gith crimson cloth of gold. The King then took the Prince 
ander the canopy, still keeping him on his right hand. Be- 
fore them rode the Ministers of Justice, next the grandees 
sumptaous!y clad, for it is an old saying that no one dresses 
so plainly every dey, nor so gorgeously on occasions, as the 


Spaniards. 

Thus they rode together through the streets of 
Madrid until they reached the Palace, where Charles 
was to be publicly presented to the Queen. 


Her Majesty was seated under a cloth of state, at the ex- 
tremity of a large room, where the chairs were placed. This 
tment was superbly farnished. The Queen not await- 
ing the approach of Charles went forward to welcome him. 
He was then conducted to the apartments destined for him, 
the Queen herself, with the King, seeing him to the very 
doors, where her brothers-in-law stood to receive him. 
There was then a courteous dispute, the Prince wishing to 
attend his Majesty back to his own part of the Palace ; 
Philip insisting that Charles should only ntake one step in 
that direction. Scarcely an hour had elapsed before a great 
basin of massive gold, carried by two men and containing an 
embroidered night-gown, laid double in it, was brouglit, a 
present from the Queen to Charles; besides which slie sent 
him two large tranks, bound in bands of gold, and thickly 
studded with gold nails, with a gold lock and key, the cover- 
ings of the trunks were of amber leather, whilst their con- 
tents cousisted of curious linens and perfumes. 


Other presents were also bestowed, and the 
- English suitor, as the above proves, was treated 
with the greatest kindness and consideration. 
Bull-fights and festivities of every kind took place 
in honour of his visit, and neither trouble nor 
expense was spared to make that visit agreeable to 
him. The account of these characteristic national 
diversions is graphic and interesting. 

Charles was now the acknowledged suitor of the 
Infanta. Even the difficulty arising from their 
difference of religion seemed cleared away, a dis- 
pensation being each day expected. 
Princess studied English assiduously. She was 
everywhere looked on as the bride of Charles. At 
this crisis in obedience to his father’s wishes the 
Prince returned to England. Soon after that cir- 
camstances altered the whole aspect of affairs, and 
pot an end to this much desired alliance with 
Spain. The odium of this rupture partly fell on 
Buckingham, who was each day becoming more 
and more unpopular. 


“People,” says the authoress, “began to fear Bucking- 
ham more than even Prince Charles himself; he was styled 
the ‘dictator,’ not only of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
bat of the King himself and he henceforth courted popu- 

» inviting himself to the houses of the inflaential citi- 
tens, which seemed to imply that he dreaded lest some im- 
pending storm should be lowering over his destiny.” 


ENTRANCE INTO MARRID. 


The Spanish_ 
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Buckingham’s star was in the decline. His 
debts moreover were enormous, for his income al- 
though large, was not sufficient to support his ex- 
travagancies. Before this he had been created 
Duke of Buckingham. And all this time, during 
his Spanish trip and lengthened residence in that 
country, the poor meek Duchess remained quietly 
at home, taking care of the two children who 
had been born, and sorrowing over the reports 
which came to her of her husband's recklessness 
and iufidelity. The King showed her every kind- 
ness and attention, writing to her and endeavour- 
ing by all means in his power to alleviate the soli- 
tude of her life. Frequent disputes now arose 
between the King and Buckingham. The Duke 
was accused of plotting treason against the King. 
The accusation was brought before his Majesty. In 
this emergency — 

The King did what every open natare is likely to suggest ; 
he sent for the creature whom he had raised, and reproached 
him with his conduct, “Ab, Steenie, Steenie,” cried the 
monarch, “wilt thou kill me?” Steenie, however, foand 
means to justify himself to the King’s satisfaction, 

But the King was not finally satisfied. He had of 
late noticed a spirit of rebellion in the Duke which 
he was unable to quell. He was annoyed at the 
rupture with Spain, but more distressed probably 
at the ingratitude and apparent treachery of the 
man on whom he had lavished such unheard of 
benefits. In the spring of the year 1625 a mortal 
disease together with an attack of tertian ague, 
gave little hopes of recovery. Becoming rapidly 
worse, the idea of poison having been given him 
was suggested, but this notion seems to have been 
entertained without a foundation, sufficient natural 
causes existing for his decay and death. The hor- 
rible accusation had pointed to no Jess a person 
than Prince Charles as the murderer, but, writes 
the authoress :— 

The calumnies, however were not so distinctly directed to 
Charles, as to the Duke. The calumnies circulated respect- 
ing Buckingham assumed an importaace, as they formed part 
of his subsequent impeachment, Those also which at- 
tempted to implicate Charles merit a reference, since they 
were repeated to his injary at a very critical period of his 
life, in 1642, when they were credited by many persons; for 
there exist those who will, on a party subject, believe, or 
affect to believe, any absurdity. 

The circumstance which gave a colouring to the 
accusation against the Duke, was, that during the 
illness of the King, the Countess of Buckivgham 
had furnished him with plasters which were con- 
sidered a specific for his complaint. The account 
however is well given as follows by the authoress:— 

The Countess of Buckingham, like many ladies of her own 
time and ours, had a specific which cured every known 
distemper, and which, at all events, was believed in by the 
Duke; and it is not improbable thar during his own fre- 
quent illness and attacks of ague, he might have resorted to 
it himself. ; 

Six days before the King died, the Duke applied, as it is 
stated by several historians, plasters to the wristé and” body 
of the sufferer, and also administered several drinks, 

Roger Coke 


though some of the King’s physicians did, says 
disallow thereof, and refused to meddle further with the 





King, until the said plaisters were removed, 
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The King grew worse afier these remedies, and great 
droughts, raving, fainting, and an intermitting pulse fol- 
lowed thereupon. Twice was the drink given him by the 
Dake’s own hand, and the third time refused. The physi- 
cians, to comfort the King, told him that the relapse was 
from cold, or from sume other accidental cause, upon which 
James answered, “No, no, no, it was that I had from 


Buckingham.” 

But, notwithstanding the King’s words, and the 
fact of the plasters having been applied and the 
medicine given by Buckingham, there is not the 
slightest ground for any suspicion against him. 
No motive could be assigned for the deed. He 
had everything to lose, and nothing to gain by the 
King’s death. James, notwithstanding the differ- 
ences which had arisen was his best friend. A 
post-mortem examination took place, not a trace of 
poison was discovered, but much internal disease 
quite of a character to account for the symptoms 
which had been observed. 

The death of the King placed Buckingham in a 
different position. 


The most perilous part of his career was yet to come; 
when he had to deal with a young Priace, whose affections 
were not undivided, but were liable to an iufluence foreign 
to that of his early friend and companion ia travel. He 
had to contend wits a character fall of generous impulses, 
vat strongly marked by obstinacy in some points, and by 
weakness of purpose in others. He had also to contend with 
the future bride of hisenamuared sovereign, and that bride,, 
a woman of no ordinary determination, and of a sagacity 
sufficient, if not to guide her right, fully to comprehend the 
assailable points in the conduct of another. 


The bride here refered to was Henrietta Maria 
of France, between whom and Charles proposals of 
marriage had been interchanged. Charles it ap- 
pears had se@i the young Freach Princess twe 
years before, when passing through France incog- 
nito, and been much struck with her beauty, 
“but,”’ argues the authoress :— 

When it is remembered that, after that brief interview, 
he had been evamoured of the loving Infanta, it will be 
readily supposed, that the inflaence of persuasion was em- 
ployed in advancing this ill-starred marriage. It was attri- 
buted indeed to the rivalry and hatred between Buacking- 
ham and Olivares, which had succeeded their professions of 
amity, and to the eager desire of an alliance with France, 
England being io Charles’s reigu, as Coke expressed it, per- 
fectly French. 

The Spanish wooiug, by preparing the people for 
the reception of a Roman Catholic Queen, had 
paved the way for this French alliance. The 
young king was anxious for the speedy arrival of 
his bride, and no sooner was the funeral of the old 
king over, than he began his arrangements for au 
immediate union with her. She was a fascinating 
person, exactly the sort of creature to captivate 
the youthful Charles. She inherited from her mo- 
ther’s family a taste for the fine arts; her mu- 
sical acquirements were of no mean order; she had 
an excellent and powerful voice, and thoroughly 
understood its management. She danced well, 
and becaine during her childhood, a frequent per- 
former at the court ballets. But her education 
was superficial ; dancing, music, and ail external 


c) mplishments had been taught her, while all 





solid information had been neglected. The train. 
ing of her earlier years was little suited to fit he 
for the stern sorrows of the latter. 

At length, when every preliminary arrange. 
ment had been made, Buckingham was sey 
by the king to France, for the purpose of esgort. 
ing the royal bride to England. A large and costly 
retinue fit for the escort of a queen, accompanied 
him. It was during this embassy that Bucking. 
ham conceived his criminal and unhappy passion 
for Anne of Austria. In an unguarded momen} 
this was declared, and perhaps not resented as jj 
should have been by the French Queen. Much 
scandal resulted from this shameless intrigue; the 
affair was carried to Louis, who henceforth bore 
Buckingham no good will. The whole of this dis. 
graceful episode is given circumstanially. It jg 
a terrible blot on Buckiugham’s character, for lj 
the while his Duchess retained her early fondness 
for him, living in retirement, and devoting herself 
to her children, thinking only of them and ner dis. 
tant husband. 

But the days of the latter were now fast draw. 
ing to aclose. His brilliant and successful career 
was almost over. A strong political party rose 
against him; all his selfish policy was exposed, 
aud denounced ; his name became odious, 

We cannot follow him through the war with 
France, and the disastrous siege of La Rochelle, 
It is enough that his conduct met with disappro. 
bation, and raised tie feeling of enmity against 
him to the highest pitch. When a stage is offered 
for evil deeds, actors are always found ; it was so 
in the present instance, for :— 


Whilst all these events were pending, dark designs were 
being formed and cherished in the distempered mind of one 
far from the Court, and probably wholly forgotten by him 
to whose destiny he gave the final stroke. 


The following is the previous history of the mur. 
derer of the Duke of Buckingham :— 


In the remote county of Suffulk, the unhappy John Felton 
was born. He was the youngest son of an ancient family, 
and in somewhat narrow circumstances, and had bees s 
lieutenant in a regiment of foot, under the command of dir 
John Ramsey, in the expedition against Rhé. He was s 
man of great reserve, and though he had long led a soldier's 
life, in the course of which he appears to have risen from 
the ranks, was still silent and gloomy. In person he was 
dimioutive, with a meagre form, and a face rendered almost 
ghastly from the expression of that deep, habitual, and ap- 
parently, causeless melancholy, to which we give the term 
morbid; and thus singularly did these outlines of his charse- 
ter correspond with the circumstances of his daily life. $e 
strange was it to discover in the young soldier the charac 
teristics attributable to a clositor rather than to a camp, that 
one turns to the mournful plea of insanity for explanation. 
Bat no defence of that kind was ever attempted for Felton. 





It is impossible to assign any motive for the 
fearful need. Some have thought that it originated 
in a disappointment in his military career. The 
Duke having refused to obtain his company for 
him, or rather having given it to another. Butss 
Felton himself acknowledged the perfect justice 
of this promotion, it can scarcely be supposed that 
the notion of the assassination arose from it. 
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ther reason has been assigned, probably uearer the 
trath. It is as follows :— 


Three hoars before his execation, however, Felton, either 
8 palliation to others, or to excuse the deed to himself, 
. that the book written by Dr. Egglisham, king 


's Scottish physicau, in which the Duke was portrayed | 


ss one of the foulest monsters upon earth, unfit to live in a 
Christian court, or even within the pale of humanity, had a 


an heroic act of virtue. The fact, indeed, it is plain, was, 
that his religious convictions had an all. powerfal influence 
upoa his jadgment, which was warped by the gloomy bigotry 
which casts a shadow over the noblest and most encouraging 

of the Christian. The tenor of this ushappy man’s 


life had been marked by seriousness and religious observance ; | 
bat it was the religion which condemned all who differed, the | 


religion no: of love, but self-righteousness and hatred. 
Daring the leisure of peace, if peace that can be called in 
ghich all the elements of civil war were being engefidered— 
the Petition of Right—that great measure, which even 
Clarendon allows “was of no prejudice to the Crown,” re- 
ceived the King’s assent. Not contented with what they 
found might prove a bare declaration of the law, the Com- 
mone drew up a remonstrance, addressed to the King, in 
order that the too great power of Buckingham might be 
diminished, The promotion of Papists, the protection of 
Arminians, onder the patronage of Neal and Laud, were the 
chief subjects and were calculated to arouse and inflame the 
passions of a fanatic like Felton and to have suggested the 
reasoning that was soon warped by prejudice and hatred into 
the form and conception of guilt. 


It seems highly probable that the notion was 
originated in some such way as the above, and was 
fostered by a meditative melancholy, for, says the 
authoress, continuing the narrative :— 

He read works which maintained the lawfulness of ridding 


a nation of an oppressor; and the voice of conscience was 
heard no more—a false heroism was thenceforth the spectre 


‘that lured him onward. Never was there'a more striking 


instance of the influence of one mind over another than that 
which the books of the day had over the mind of Felton; 
vever was there a more prominent exemplification of the re- 
sponsibility of a writer, even if his words chance to have 
only an ephemeral reputation, than this man’s crime. 

He resolved to do the deed, and then it only 
remained to choose time and place :— 

He bought for tenpence, in a cutler’s shop on Tower 
ill, a knife, that instrument the blow of which paralysed 
Eogland, and sewed the sheath into the lining of his 
pocket, so that he could at any time draw out the knife 
sith one hand, the other being maimed and powerless, 


Then he waited for an opportunity. The Duke, 
vho:e unpopularity became more and more appa- 
reat, was advised by his friends to wear a coat of 
mail under his clothes, but disregarding that ad- 
vice, he took no precautions against what he con- 
sidered the imaginary dangers of assassination. 
According to the statements of persons living at 
that period, there were signs and omens of the 
Duke’s horrible fate; but the age was pre-emi- 
uently superstitious, and none of these tales are to 
be relied on. The murder took place at Ports- 
mouth, The Duke had just risen from his break- 
‘ast table, and, after having had an interview with 
~ Due de Sournise, was preparing himself to go 


It is very possible (says the authoress), that he scarcely 
caanel a small figure, which he may not even have recog- 
aed, which was liting ap, as he pased on, the hangings 
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between the room and the antechamber. This was Felton. 
| Buckingham on his way stopped an instant to speak to Sir 
“Thomas Fryer, one of his colonels who was a short man, so 
| that, in order to hear his reply, the duke bent dowa his head 
somewhat. Fryer then drew back, and, at that moment, 
_ Felton striking across the colonel's arm, stabbed Buckingham 


a little above the heart. The knife was left in the body ; 


| the Duke, with a sudden effort, drew it out, and exclamiog, 


hin the pa | “ The villain has killed me,” pursued the assassin out of the 
effect upon his mind, inciting him to what he deemed | 


parlour into the hall or antechamber, where he sank down, 


and, falling under a table, drew adeep breath, and expired. 


Thus, then, in his thirty seventh year, died the 
Duke of Buckingham, The body was embalmed, 
the bowels being buried at Portsmouth, and the 
corpse interred in Westminster Abbey, on the 
north side of Henry the Fifth’s Chapel. 

His widow married again, Randolph Macdonald, 
first Earl, and afterwards Marquis of Antrim. 
Having become a Roman Catholic, she fell under 
the King’s displeasure, and was deprived of the 
guardianship of her children, who were educated 
with Charles II. and his brothers. Lord Francis, 
the younger of the two, was killed during the Par- 
liamentary struggie near Kingstou-on-Thames, at 
the age of eighteen. The elder brother “after a 
life of extraordinary adventure, vicissitude, study, 
and dissipation, died in 1688 quietly in his bed.” 

The remainder of this work contains some ac- 
count of the collections of pictures belonging to 
Buckingham and the King. Both were patrons of 
art. There is nothing particularly interesting in 
this, indeed it seems merely to answer the pur- 
pose of making out the volume. Then we have 
an interesting sketch of the small celebrity of the 


age, Sir Jeffrey Hudson. Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced him into “ Peveril of the-Peak.” Of 
this singular little creature the authoress gives us 
the following historical account :— 


This little wonder of the seventeenth century was nine 
years old only at the Duke’s death. He had been domesti- 
cated at Burleigh on account of his diminutive stature, 
which did not at that time exceed seven or eight inches. 
Jeffrey was the plaything of the court; at the marriage 
feast of Charles [., the Duchess of Buckingham had him 
inserted in a cold pie, and served up at table to the queen, 
by way of presenting him to the royal bride, who took him 
in her lap and kept him. Until the age of thirty, this 
little personage never grew. He then suddenly shot up 
three feet nine inches, which he carried off with infinite 
dignity, and remained at that height. He was still the batt 
of all the idlers at Whitehall, and the theme of a poem, by 
Davanaut, called “ Jeffresdos,” the subject being a battle 
between the dwarf and a Turkey cock. 

Henceforth he became important, went over to France on 
a mission of great confidenee, to fetch an experienced sage 
femme for the Queen, was taken by the pirates of Dunkirk 
on his retarn, was rescued only to encounter the incessant 
raillery of the courtiers, which to a man of his present 
size and importance, became exasperating. Faithful and 
trusty, he went with Henrietta Maria into France, and there 
being goaded on by renewed insults from a Mr. Crofts 
sent a challenge. Crofts came to fight him provided only 
with a squirt ; the dael was to be on horseback, aod with 
pistols, that Jeffrey, might be more on a level with his 
antagonist, Dy the first shot, Crofts was struck dead. The 
next event in this adveutarous life, was the capture of 
Jeffrey by a Turkish rover, during one of his voyages; he 
was sold as a slave, and taken into Barbary; he was how 
ever ransomed, or set {ree, so as to resume his 





altendagce on 
the Queen. After the Restoration he was suspected of 
T 
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being concerned in the Popish plot, and confined in the 
Gate House at Westminster. Here, a life that had been 
rend red worthy of record even by his very littleness was 
closed. in 1682 ; his old enemy, a gigantic porter at White- 
hall in Charles’s time, with whom the little creature was in 
incessant strife, having long sicce been displaced, and 
another giant, Oliver Cromwell’s porter, established in his 
stead. 


These volumes are scarcely as brilliant as we 
expected, relating as they do to one whose life 
was so singular and stirring. Still there is a fund 
of useful and valuable knowledge in them, and the 


has drawn her information from reliable so 


The character of the Duke is impartially ¢ 


and the circumstances of his life are clearly de. 
tailed. One word on the three volume form ¢ 
publication. We don’t like it for histories, it 
seems out of character with the gravity of the 
subject, and more adapted for works of fiction, It 
promises a certain light style of reading, Which 
not being found, the readers “ read heavily.” Bu 
we won’t quarrel with the Duke of Buckinghay 





for his garb, as, after all, the costume is convenient 


many excellent references prove that the writer | and easily handled, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Ricuarp Newsy, Esq., asI thought, stood at the 
window. When I entered, he turned. Mr. Isaac 
Welsh ! Could it be possible? I started and 
drew back. Nothing daunted by my look of con- 
sternation, he came forward with a familiar smirk, 
and saluted me. 

“Delighted to meet,” said Mr. [saac Welsh; 
“ unexpected pleasure, really.” 

I could not speak. 

“ Surprised, Miss Austin, eh ?’’ continued Mr. 
Isaac Welsh; ‘‘1emarkable coincidence, rather. 
Owe this unspeakable pleasure to an accident at 
the Grange.” 

I bowed, and he resumed—“ Relative of party’s 
at the Grange—guest at present. Heard of your 
engagement and expected arrival, and offered my 


| The Grange, unlike Fentril House, was new~ 
indeed, everything had a span new look, from the 
iron gate at the entrance to the stiff, glossy satix 
of the lady who received me in her unused-look. 
ing boudoir. My pupils were three in number, 
ranging from ten to fifteen years of age. Mother 
and daughters wore a profusion of jewellery, and 
all were equally over-dressed. Mr. Isaac Welsh 
introduced me as “ Miss Austin, governess,” and 
addressed both parties in a familiar manner; but 
there was no cordiality in Mrs. Newby’s welcome, 
/and my pupils stared at me without a word, A 
silence that was not dignified prevailed, despite 
_ Mr. Isaac Welsh’s attempts at hilarity ; but I was 
glad to know there had been no serious disaster in 
the family, and was inexpressibly relieved when the 
lady of the house rang for the housemaid to show 


humble services in lieu of my disabled relative, | me to my room. 


who at this moment is doubtless cursing the mis- | 


hap that chains him, for one whole day at least, to 
sweet home.” 

It was a relief to know that Mr. Isaac Welsh 
had not changed his name, nor was the master of 
the Grange. I was prepossessed against the man. 
His visit to Seacot was yet fresh in my memory, 
and it was not a pleasant reminiscence. I thought 
if the Newbys resembled their relative, how hateful 
the Grange would be; and as the more immediate 
object of my aversion stood smirking, and smiling, 
and trying in vain to make himself agreeable, I 
almost wished myself at Feutril House. 


A comfortable tea there awaiting me was a re- 
freshing sight, and I was inclined io think more 
favourably of my new situation when a message 
came from Mrs. Newby to the effect that, “As 
Miss Austin might feel fatigued with her journey, 
she would not be expected in the drawing-room.” 
This was considerate, and I had reason to feel 
thankful—as in sooth I was—for the nice, cheer- 
ful, well-furnished room which in future was to be 
mine contrasted with the little dingy altic alotted 


| to me at Fentril House. 


I had no | 


alternative but to accept of his tendered services. | 


Mr. Brookley, to whom he was known, said it was 
all right, and hurried my departure. Mrs. Brookley 
was satisfied, and saw me off; but with a sinking 
heart I set out with Mr. Isaac Welsh for the 
Grange. I was weary; but he was inclined to be 
talkative. His constant theme was self—and it 
seemed inexhaustible. How long the journey 
seemed ! how truly g'ad I was when it was ended ! 
for Mr. Isaac Welsh’s “ attentions” were oppres- 
sive. As of old, I eculd not think favourably of 
him, it seen ed, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


| Tue Newbys were an enigma, there was less sy& 


tem at the Grange than at Fentril House; bat 
greater propriety could nowhere exist, There ¥# 
not only the appearance, but the existence of 
wealth, manifesting itself in an open-handed libe- 
rality, which, if it did sometimes savour of oste® 
tation, had the merit at least of being un 
ingly bestowed. 

As yet, Mrs. Newby informed me, the Grang? 





kept no company to speak of, (there was a Of 
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pocrite, and marvelled that a sharp shrewd business 


stant succession of visitors) the girls not being 
oat of the nursery —when Emily Jane (Miss Newby) | man like Mr. Newby did not see through his shal- 


was of age her Pa wouldn’t mind a few hundreds | low-hearted relative. Poor Mrs. Newby thought 
to set her off. Perhaps they would astonish the | him quite a superior person, and highly gifted, be- 
aristocracy. Mr. N. could afford to do the thing | cause he was in the habit of expressing it as hi 


handsome 


Mr. N. professed to hold the aristocracy in pro- 
found contempt; but he spent thousands in at- 
tempting to win the favor of the high born, and 
his secret ambition was to wed his daughter to 
A splendid dowry was the 
gilded bait with which he hoped to succeed; in 
the meantime, the Grange was open to less pre- 
tending guests, and city tradesmen, and wealthy 

ians ate the magnificent dinners, and cracked 

‘» vulgar jokes, where lords and dukes were one 
ered Mrs. Newby played the hos- 
tess admirably, and entertained her husband’s city 
friends with the utmost seeming cordiality and de- 
light, but she had dreams of future splendour, and 
whereas her lord was content to mate his daughter 
with a bumbler title, she aspired to be mother-in- 
No wonder the ambitious little 
lady maintained a frigid dignity towards her infe- | 
riors. It was wonderful how she condescended as 
she did to a governess, and really manifested some- | 
thing like motherly regard for her well-being ; for 


rank without fortune. 


day expected to sit. 


law to an earl. 


which I loved the weak and credulous mother, 


whose worst foibles were a weakness for those | 


seperior to her in birth and station, and an ardent 
desire to be thought a lady. The diguified de- 
portment, and Mr. N.’s money, she hoped would 
accomplish the aim of her life. It surprised me 


" that Mr, Isaac Welsh should have been so great 


afavourite. The Grange seemed his home. His 
continual presence was to me its shadow. 

Mr. Newby was a tradesman, I conjectured, for 
his particular calling seemed a mystery, and was 
never mentioned; I knew him to be a res- 
pectable man, his family treated me well, and, but 
forthe Welsh shadow, I believe I should have 
been happy. Mrs. Newby was not demonstrative, 
bat she was not captious, she seldom entered the 
schoolroom, but her manner was unchanged in the 
drawing-room, and before her guests she was ever 
attentive, as she was ever kind. 
glected although Mr. Isaac Welsh happened to be 


absent, indeed I not unfrequently met with more | 


notice than was altogether agreeable. 

We were frequently in town ; but I looked in 
vain for Winter. Months passed, and brought 10 
tidings of her. Ann Grant, or rather Mrs. Wal- 
lace, wrote me that the day after I left Scotland a 
queer old woman called and made numerous en- 
quines after me. Ann had furnished her with my 
present address, but Winier had made no use of it, 


wor had Ann seen anything more of her. 


I had reason to distrust Mr. Isaac Welsh —he | 


the Grange well enough to make it his head 


quarters, he drank Mr. Newby’s claret, and pledged | 


I was never ne- | 


| opinion that Mrs. N. was fit to be mother-in-law 
_toanemperor. Mr. Welsh knew I disliked him, 
and whether to obtain favour in my sight, or be- 
cause he saw it annoyed me, he persisted in per- 
secuting me with his gallantries. Openly, and 
without seriously displeasing Mrs. Newby, I dared 
not shun him; nor would he be repulsed, he would 
not see my aversion. His purpose was marriage. 

He had overcome his earlier impressions, and no 

longer considered me dangerous. Mr. Isaac 

Welsh’s flattering proposal I rejected, with what I 
_ considered becoming disdain ; I was indignant, not 
grateful. What woman ever was, where she loved 
not ? 

Mr. Isaac Welsh made no further entreaty, he 
heard his doom with the utmost composure,— 
thought I might better have been Mrs. Isaac 
| Welsh—I preferred being a pawnbroker’s gover- 
_ness—there was no accounting for taste—I be- 
longed to a queer lot. I did not dispute Mr. 
_ Welsh’s opinion, and we parted, I hoped ne’er to 
meet again ; but it was not so ordained. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mr. Isaac Welsh declared his intention of going 
abroad, and I hoped for peace to fulfil my duties 
at the Grange. He bade me farewell the same as 
if I had accepted instead of rejected his offer of 
marriage; he was quite as tender, quite as fami- 
liar, and if possible less troublesome. ‘There was 
a strange glitter in his eye, a meaning smile upou 
his face; but I did not dream of revenge. 

The term of my engagement was almost expired, 
but as Mrs. Newby had declared herself perfectly 
satisfied with.the progress of her daughters, I had 
no reason to contemplate a change. Great was 
my surprise therefore, to receive a formal letter 
from Mr. Newby, informing me that my services 
would be dispensed with, after the 4th. No com- 
_plaint had prepared me for this summary dismissal, 
and in vain I entreated to know in what I had 
failed. All the satisfaction afforded me was that 
Mr. Newby had suddenly determined to finish his 





daughters’ education in Paris, and that no gover- 


ness from henceforth should enter his house. Mrs. 


_ Newby was sorry, very sorry; but there was-no 


help for it, ] must leave the Grange. She thought 
it was a pity Mr. Isaac Welsh had not staid, or I 
had been less nice. All things considered, she 
wondered at my absurdity. She knew young ladies 
of most respectable parentage who would not have 
refused Mr. Welsh. 

These dreadful inuendos, how they troubled me, 


to his face, in full, flowing bumpers, asa right | where all was mystery. I questioned in vain. A 


ged fellow, and yet he pretended to despise the 


"hole race of the Newbys. eI knew him for a hy- | 


| sudden assumption of dignity closed Mrs. Newby’s 


lips; Mr. N. was unapproachable. ‘Time, the 
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great revealer of secrets would make all plain ; I | seemed the grave could not hide me from js 


could only wait, in doubt and darkness. My sa- 
lary was large, but Mr. Newby, to shew he had no 
prejudice, foreed upon my acceptance an extra 


bank note which I returned, as I considered the | 
really were Winter. 
on, and was sitting quite still looking at me jy, 


fact of my being summarily dismissed, expressed 
dissatisfaction. 

I would not condescend to express how friend- 
less I was, and 1 was too proud to remain at the 
Grange a moment longer than was necessary, afier 
my services were not required. Mrs. Newby’s 
motherly interest in me had suddenly abated, and 
perhaps Mr. Isaac Welsh was not entirely to 
blame. 

The sun was shining on Brookley’s Hotel as I 
passed, and the great glittering letters looked 
friendly as the smiling host, but I could not afford 
so expensive a resting place, and hoped to find 
Tom Breeze in town, who, I doubted not, would 
readily assist me to procure a lodging bette: suited 
to my circumstances. I was informed that Mr. 
Breeze was on his journey. My heart sank 
within me, and as groups of friends went smiling 
by, and strange faces peered curiously into mine, 
the utter loneliness of my state came over my 
mind. Anorgan boy was playing “ Sweet Home,” 
as if to mock the homeless. In my desolation I 
thought of Mr. Durward, as I only did when iu 
straits. He was far away, and I must act for 
myself ; ruminating on my hard fortune I returned 
to the inn, at which I had left my luggage. It is 


a habit of mine when perplexed or in doubt, to 


consult the skies. As some pretend to reach their 
fate by the stars, I suppose, so do I find some 
special consolation and direction in the spacious 
firmanent, whether it be blue and hopeful, or 
cloudy and sullen. I had been six months at the 
Grange, and the winter was well nigh past. It 
was aclear sunny sky I look up at, but I was 
sad and lonely, for I bad tasted what it was to be 
utterly friendless and alone. I could not bear 
that calm, clear, mocking sky, and turned my gaze 
earthward. There all was bustle, confusion, and 
noise, making me giddy and faint. Crowds of 
pedestrians were hurrying to and fro, and amongst 
them a cloaked figure, which I thought I kuew, 
another glance and I was in the street. I grasped 
hold of the grey mantle and all was darkness. 

I was surprised to find myself on a sofa, with 
Winter sitting croning over me, and Briton, whom 
I had left in Scotland, licking my hands; how she 
came there I cared not to inquire. My head had 
been throbbing and aching all day, and for weeks 
past a dull heavy feeling had oppressed me. 
Winter did not seem to expect me to spesk, and 
1 was glad of it. I had a faint perception of 


what appeared to me a long journey, and then a | 
time of unrest, and terrible suffering and struggle. | 
[ was always in danger and difficulty, and Mr. | 


Isaac Welsh haunted me about like a spectre. I 


sakev, desolate, and alone but for him; and it 


sight. I never knew how it was, but one day | 
missed my tormentor and saw Winter. I was 
terrified lest she should vanish if I spoke, that | 
almost held my breath in fear, then I doubted if 
She bad no bonnet or clog 


wistful sort of manner. I tried to raise myself 
and was suiprised to find I was so weak; I cogi 
not lift my band which lay listless by my side 
Winter leant over me and administered some egy. 


dial, and I fell asleep. 


! 





| cure me an easier situation ; at length, be inf 


When I awoke [ knew Winter quite well, by 
she placed her finger on her mouth as a telegraph 
for silence. I had been accustomed all my life to 
obey Winter, and was too weak to dispute her 
authority had I been so minded. How kind she 
was! how gentle; in all that long dreary trou 
and she never spoke of leaving me. I did not knoy 
then how near she had always been and that 
she had never lost sight of me altogether. It was 
so strange to see Briton in London. Under 
Winter’s careful nursing I gathered strength, and 
a good constitution triumphed over disease fora 
time. As soon as Winter pronounced me con- 
valascent, I procured daily teaching in town. It 
was wretched drudgery, worse than I had encoun. 
ered and indeed than I was fit for. Three young 
girls, to whom a sound English education was to 
be imparted with French, music, and singing, 
dancing and drawing, unassisted by masters, 
three entire morning hours, five days in each week, 
for this I received two pounds a month! Fifteen 
hours a week, made it eightpence an hour, not 
quite threepence an hour for each pupil, who, for 
her papa’s threepence, had to receive all the afore. 
said branches of education. 

I might have got more daily teaching but my 
feeble strength was exhausted with the duties | 
had. already undertaken. I had a natural taste 
for drawing, and my grandmother had been care- 
ful to have that talent zealously cultivated. A priat 
seller in Regent Street readily purchased my 
sketches. He was a kind fatherly man, and took 
an interest in me. I little thought as I stood a 
the windows hesitating to enter so handsome 4 
shop, with my humble drawings, that the story o 
my life was to take a new colouring from thence, 
and that closely entwined with my destiny was the 
kind printseller, who granted me a courteous it 


|terview, and sent me back to Winter rejoicing 


although I struggled hard to conceal it. 
onerous teaching was too heavy for me, and @) 
new friend, the printseller, exerted himself to pro 


me, the very thing had turned up; a lady} be 

knew, wanted a governess for a little boy 

was in delicate health and not ready for a tutor. 
“ Your duties will be comparatively light,” sii 


| Mr. Harvey; “ alittle boy not up to much, old 
could not get rid of him, he would give me no 


peace, and there was nonc to help me. ! was for- | 


| pay is good, and a trial can do no harm.” 


his granddame, silent woman, aristocratic in het 
notions, but not unmanageable by no means. 
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I was grateful for the offer, and only feared I 
might not be so fortunate as to be chosen the 
gentleman's preceptress. Mr. Harvey's 

advice was to call personally. 

“Always the better way [I find,” said he; 
« people don’t often give much attention to letters, 
snd applying for a situation by letter, is in my 

‘sion much like asking a subscription per post, 
doubtful at least, for it requires but little effort to 
return a polite unfavourable reply, but one feels a 
delicacy in treating with a personal interview.” 

Mrs. St. Clair, was in town, and with a flattering 
heart I lifted the heavy knocker of No. 7, in the 
Square. I had been dismissed in disgrace from 
Fentril House and discharged unexpectedly from 
the Grange without any satisfactory reason. I was 
weak and weary of change, and uncertain whether 
even were I now to meet a new engagement, it 
would not prove temporary like the others. Ere 
my timid knock was answered a gentleman sprang 
up the steps and likewise waited admission. It 
was Mr. Raleigh, and he knew me. 

“T was not aware of your living in London,” 
said he “certainly not that you were on visiting 
terms with my mother.” 

“T explained on what errand I came, as he 
followed me info a small, plainly furnished apart- 
ment; he had heard through Mr. Durward of my 
grandmother's death, and of my engagement at 
Fentril House. He had not bcen.in Scotland, but 


Mrs. St. Clair was twice a widow. Age had 
not bent the erect form, nor dimmed an eye clear 
and penetrating, and which once must have been 
lustrous. She was a woman of few words, as Mr. 
Harvey said, but she seemed a person of quick per- 
ceptions and great decision. I owed the lady’s 
favourable opinion entirely to her son. Sbe evi- 
dently placed much reliance upon his judgment. 
It seemed strange that the home of Mr. Raleigh’s 
boyhood should be my home, and that in the very 
schoolroom where he had conned his early tasks, I 
should teach. 





CHAPTER XXX, 
Witer sighed when she heard that Mrs_ 
St. Clair had engaged me. I believe she was 
ilraid to trust me out of leading strings again. I 
¥as to accompany Mrs. St. Clair to Well Park 
mediately; but Winter had promised never 
“gala to forsake me, and she was to be near me 
the time. Mr Raleigh went with us to Well 
‘ark; we travelled by railway, and a carriage was 


tigued with the journey, Mr. Raleigh introduced 
me to his nephew, Charles Raleigh; it was the 
first time I had heard my pupil’s name. He was 
a fair, fragile boy of eight years. He was half 
reclining on a a low couch, placed close to a win- 
dow opening upon a grassy lawn. He held out 
his thin little hand to Mr. Raleigh, and a soft 
smile flitted across his pale face ; he looked at me 
askance, and shrunk closer to Mr Raleigh when I 
drew near, but when I spoke, he got reconciled to 
my presence. Mr. Raleigh proposed that we 
should take tea with Charlie, if he felt equal to our 
company. Charlie’s rooms were exquisitely fitted 
up, and I thought I could detect Mr. Raleigh's 
taste in their arrangement. No expense had been 
spared apparently in the two little rooms, which 

were set apart wholly for the invalid boy. The 

day room and sleeping apartment opened into each 

other, and a contiguous chamber was appointed for 
me. 

Charlie was fond of music, and in the day room 
there was a harmonium, (uncle’s gift) and several 
| other musical instruments. After tea Charlie re- 
| quested music, and I played over some of the old 
_ parsonage airs, Mr. Daurward’s favourites. It 
| was like the old times; the fading twilight, the 
| beauty and stillness, the familiar strains, that dark 
face smiling upon me. Mr. Durward was far 
away, but the delusion was complete. 

“Something merry, please,’” begged Charlie, 








“Why do you play doleful music ?” Why, indeed, 
Charlie? I rattled off a lively Scotch tune, ano- 
ther and another, until Charlie’s old nurse ap- 
peared, and at his request, I went with him. 

“Good night, uncle Raleigh, I think I shall 
like Miss Austin.”’ 

Charlie! Charlie! 

Musie, and joy, and thankfulnes, closed the first 
night at Well Park. 





CHAPTER XXXL 

The old Schoolroom was not used. Charlie 
seldom quitted his own apartment. He had a 
Shetland pony, and when the weather was fine we 
took long rambles. Sometimes Mrs. St. Clair ac- 
companied us, and when Mr. Raleigh was at Well 
Park, which was not often, he was our escort. 
Charlie studied nature, he delighted in the beauti- 
ful, and when abroad in the sunshine, did not seem 
to feel his weakness so much. He seldom or ne- 
ver complained, and disliked to be cajoled or made 
much of. Mrs. St. Clair kept no company, nei— 
ther did she visit any. She divided her time with 





2 Waiting at the station for us. Well Park was 
a old house, standing in the midst of beauti- | 
grounds ; we entered them in the twilight of a 
nmmer's eve, and through the lofty arch of trees, 
© frening star smiled; a blackbird sang a mer- 
7 Welcome, and all was beauty, harmony and 
a Wa Surely no shadow could fall upon my life 
| Park. My pupil expressed a wish to see 


me on my arrival, and as Mrs. St. Clair was fa- 





her bible and her patchwork. She was, I believe, 
a good christian, although she made no boast of 
her religion. She was kuown for her deeds of 


| charity ; but she was more feared than loved; she 


reminded me of a December star, cold, calm, and 
distant. She resigned Charlie wholly to my care ; 
but she visited him three times a day punctually. 
Charlie was an orphan, and his gooduess and frailty 
must have touched the coldest heart. “Do not 





perplex the poor boy with difficult problems, nor 
fatigue him with long tasks,’ was Mrs. St. Clair’s 
request, 


“ Let us go out among the flowers, and sit silent | 


in the sunshine,” pleaded Charlie, “‘I1 won't be 
here long.” 


Charlie expected a visitor at Christmas; he | 
talked often of her, and I was amused at the boy’s | 
enthusiasm for his cousin; he called her cousin | 
but she was only a distant relative. “ Cousin Elea- | 


nor must be like the angels, I fancy,” he would 
say, “and then you can’t think how (beautiful 


she is, Miss Austin,—so good and gentle; we will | 


have no lessons, mind, when Nelly is here, only 


music, and Nelly will sing.—Ah, I like her singing | 
better than your’s, or anyone’s. Please count how | 


long it is till Christmas.” 


—_—- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue snow fell in large flakes softly, noiselessly, 
and Charlie, wrapped in sables, lay watching it 
shrouding tree and Jawn; it was one of Charlie’s 
idle days. 

“No lessons to day, please, my head can’t bear 
cramming, its too heavy already.”’ 

“It’s always his ’ed, Miss,” whispered nurse, 
“ever since he were a baby; but it’s worser now, 
poor dear, and he aint fit for ’em tasks at all, he 
aint.” 

The books were laid aside. 

“Quite right,” said Mrs. St. Clair, when she 
paid ber morning visit. ‘‘ Nurse, did not Dr. Wil- 
cox say Master Charles Raleigh must not be too 
closely kept at his studies ? 

» Them’s Dr. Wilcox’s words, ma’am, ‘ Nurse,’ 
says he, ‘you mind my hinstructions,’ says he, 
‘that there younz gentleman aint fit.’ ” 

“ Precisely, but Master Charles seems unusually 
languid this morning.” 

The large brown eyes slowly unclosed ; they 
had grown weary of watching the snow fall. 

“ What does Grandmama say?” he asked, “I 
wish Eleanor would come to-day.”’ 

What, dear ? 

* Cousin Nelly, it only wants five days to Christ- 
mas.” 

“ Perhaps she may come to-day, with uncle Sid- 
ney, if the snow does not prevent them.’’ 

“The snow can’t burt, Grandmama, I think 
snow must be feathers from the angels’ wings.” 


“He'll be an angel himself, one of ’em days, | 


and I'll lose my situation,’ said nurse aside. 
Nurse always contrived to be present when Mrs. 
St. Clair visited her grandson. 

The unexpected intelligence of cousin Eleanor 
coming revived Charlie, and I must needs play 
and keep him awake. Sunatches of old songs he 
liked, and wild German legends were also made to 


beguile the Jong hours. There was the sound of 


carriage wheels, at last,—nearer—nearer, a brief | 
suspense, a liglit bounding step, and cousin Elea- | 
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nor was with as, Anyone so faultlessly beautify! 

I had never seen; she was quite a young thing. 
So fair, so slight, she seemed almost too f 
a being for this rude world. Charlie welcomed 
her with almost frantic delight, and I could opgly 
_ gaze upon her with silent admiration. 

“Such a pair of loves as you don’t often get 
eyes upon,” was uurse’s remark, “cheats me jf 
there be’ant two situations lost about one time.” 
The young lady was evidently very fond of 

Charlie, she would not leave him to return to the 
_ drawing room, and Charlie was not able for com. 
pany that night. There were at Well Park that 
evening, cousin Eleanor’s fataer, and a maiden 
aunt. Mr. Raleigh was detained in town. Eleanor 
was a bright joyous creature, all sunshine aud 
piness, so. meek, and gentle, and fair to look 
| upon. 
_ They made a beautiful pair, these twain. But 

for the large lustrous eyes, Charlie might have 
been a marble statuette; and upon her clear cheek 
rested a warm glow, and her pale golden hair fell 
in rippling ringlets over neck and shoulders. She 
was a Madonna, and yet the child seemed so u- 
conscious 2f her wondrous beauty. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Mr. Scott, Eleanor’s father, left Well Park next 
day; but Miss Scott and Eleanor staid over Christ- 
mas. 

We had quite a merry Christmas. Charlee 
greatly improved, and Mr. Raleigh was with us. 
Mrs. St. Clair gave a large dinner party, as was 
her wont, and a juvenile ball, at which Charlie 
was present. He watched the dancers with de 
light. To him such exertion seemed immense fa 
tigue; but he thought it grand to see Uncle Ra- 
leigh leading off with cousin Nellie. 

I thought the world greatly changed since | 
was a child; the young ladies and gentlemen 
comported themselves like full grown people, and 
had no child-like ways about them. Small boys 
with a supreme contempt of jacket and trousers, 
and a surplus stock of schoolboy slang, affected 
gallantries with crinolined young ladies, neatly 
twice their own age, and girls who in my day 
| would have b!ushed crimson to be seen dancing 
| with a male partner, flirted and simpered like fin- 
ished coquets. 

Eleanor Scott was queen of the evening. Mr. 
Raleigh danced with me several times ; a spirit of 
mirth possessed him, and he entered with almost 
boyish glee into the amusements of the evening. 
Mrs. St. Clair was pleased to see her grave 98 
smiling and mirthful; never was she so app 
able in my recollection. Mrs. St. Clair was nd 
what is commonly termed a motherly woman; 
those cold, clear eyes had once smiled upon 4 
born babe, and in the pride of his manhood they 
rested on him with a softened light. 
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fu! « You once were fond of flowers, why do you | Miss Scott had been a beanty once of a different 

-f wear none NOW ?”? asked Mr. Raleigh. order, and her eyes and hair still preserved their 

ile « We were rich in flowers at Seacot, Sir.” | early charms. 

ed «Js Well Park a barren wilderness ?” Eleanor was motherless, and Miss Scott presided 

aly “Certainly not, Sir, but circumstances some- | over her brother’s household. Miss Scott's plea 
times rule our inclinations.” for remaining Miss Scott, was devotion to her 

set «Pshaw! Wear this rose; Seacot could not | brother and his motherless child, 

if hoast a finer.” We had no lessons so long as Cousin Nellie was 


al 


« That is a Camilia, Sir.” at Well Park. Charlie pronounced Aunt Marion 


of «So it is, you see I am no botanist; but what’s | too fussy, she made too much rustle and was too 
ie ‘9 aname, Mara? ‘That which we call a rose’’’ | compassionate and poor thinged him too much. 
- « We had no such rare flowers at Seacot.” Miss Scott, impressed with the conviction that she 
_ “Nor at the parsonage, Durward rather prided | had quite a taking manner with young people 
et himself on bis floral achievements. Apropos of | made it a duty to spend the greater portion of 
4 Durward—was it not a strange idea, that of his | the day inCharlie’s room. With a perpetual glow 
ip ing abroad ?— Absurd in my opinion.” of lively talk, Aunt Marion kept us lively enough ; 
ot «No self sacrifice seems to be too great for Mr. | a well stored memory, aud an exhaustless imagi- 
d” nation supplied ever varying topic. The evenings 
jut “He might have preserved his saintship nearer | we had to ourselves, those long, dark, dreary win- 
me home. It must have been his choice to go, how- | ter nights, which Miss Scott shivered through in 
a ever, and a rash one truly.” the drawing room with Mrs. St. Clair, and which 
ed “Duty is ever uppermost with M:. Durward.’’ | she pronounced so dismal and gloomy, -were bright 
he “Tf, (as I doubt not) Miss Austin is a fair spe- | and merry, and only too short with us. Mr. Ra- 
” cimen of a flock who have attained perfection’s | leigh came then, and Charlie was his best, and so 
heights, Durward did well to turn his attention | gleesome and happy with cousin Nellie beside bim, 
to graceless sinners ; but charity should begin at | sometimes singing, sometimes laughing aud chat- 

home, and Durward might Ifave had the satisfac- | ting in the cheerful firelight. 
tion of Christianising heathen in his own father- When the lamps were lighted, we had music, or 
land.” Mr. Raieigh would read aloud some grand old 
“But the heathen abroad are'so shockingly ne- | German legend, or Scottish Border tale ; and when 
" glected, sir,”” : nurse appeared she was like the wicked fairy, who 
F “Pardon me, I think that isa common delusion, | came to destroy our happiness. Cousin Nellie 


7 it seems to me that Christianity directs her efforts | would sometimes linger and listen to the storm, 

towards the conversion of benighted lands, with a | or look out upon the raging blast. Then she 
“ zeal that lacks in promoting and furthering the | thought upon the homeless and the poor, her care 
. best and highest interests of mankind, within her | was all for others. 
Me 
\- 





own pale.” 


“And yet no age has been more distinguished 

for enlightenment and philanthropy.” CHAP. XXXIV. 
. “*Lighten our darkness’ still must needs be | Trme glided quietly along at Well Park, the spring 
our petition ;—but this is a strange conversation | breezcs revived our drooping floweret, and as the 





for a ballroom. Ha! Nellie, my queen rose-bud, | summer advanced, he made considerable progress 
r have you no partner ® Then you shall dance this | with his studies. Mrs. St. Clair considered that 
once with grim uncle Raleigh.” next year Master Charles Raleigh would be ready 
4 Charlie now beckoned me; the flower Mr. Ra- | for a tutor, and Mr. Raleigh, who was his guar- 
; leigh gave me broke and fell to the ground. A | dian, seemed to think so too, Chariie demurred, 
' young gentleman passing, lifted it, and thinking a | but nurse comforted him. “A year was a long 
faded flower a valueless thing, sca‘tered the wi- | lane, and none of us know'd what might be atween 
y thered leaves, as he rallied me on my loss, us and the end.”’ It was nurse’s opinion that 
; Miss Marion Scott was a lady of uncertain age, | some situations as was likely enough now, 
endowed, however. with immortal youth cf mind, | wouldn’t want filling by next year. 
and of an exceedingly imaginative and nervous Mrs. St. Clair never interfered with my system, 
‘ temperament. She was the youngest, and her | It was altogether a different one from Mrs 
; brother, Mr. John Scott, the father of Eleanor, | Riddle’s; but it answered its purpose, and was 
the oldest of his family, end as there were ten years | more conformable to the tastes of all concerned, 
; seniority on the brother’s side, Miss Marion re~ | In her black broeade and jewels, three times a day 
. garded him more as a father, than a brother; in- | Mrs. St. Clair came noiselessly in upon us. With 
‘ deed as Miss Marion had been early left an orphan a!ways the same cold smile and formal dignify, she 
' the may have been said to have known no other saluted me, and enquired after the progress of her 
. Pereut. Of course dearest Eleanor was oftener grandson ; sometimes she heard him a lesson her- 
' taken for a younger sister than for a brother’s | self, and at every visit, before leaving, expressed 
child, although there was no point of resemblance | her approbation. On fine days she took an airing 


ween aunt and niece, that I could discover. | with us, her manner was ever the same, formal 
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and distant, without being haughty. 
she had a strong affection for the boy; but she ex- 
pressed it rather in deeds than words. 


her communication seldom exceeded yea or nay. 


Mr. Raleigh’s visits to Well Park were brief, | 


rarely exces@imig a week at a time. He was a keen 
sportsman, and we saw him seldom, save in the 
evenings, which were devoted to Charlie. Mrs. 
St. Clair disapproved of field pursuits, ler first 


husband, Mr. Raleigh’s father, lost his life while | 


following the hunt; her son made light of her pre- 
jadices, he was an excellent shot, and Selina never 
missed a leap. 

As if to show, however, that even a thorough 
bred mare may be chargeable with folly, Selina one 
day threw her master, an impropriety which might 
have been attended with serious consequences, al- 
though Mr. Raleigh called a broken arm only a 
trifling mishap. The accident kept him prisoner at 
Well Paik longer than he anticipated, and com- 
pelled him to indulge in the dolce far niente against 
his will. To an active restive spirit like his, in- 
carceration was intolerable, and although he bore 
durance vile with stoic indifference, he was at times 
exaeting and irascible. When Charli:’s prattle 
ceased to amuse, I was compelled at a moment’s 
bidding to lay aside my work, and help the inva- 
lid, and Mrs. St. Clair was well pleased that 
Master Charles Raleigh’s governess possessed en- 
tertaining powers, wherewith to enliven a tedious 
convalescence. I was required to read, talk, play, 
or sing, according to the gentleman’s mood, and 
I obeyed as was my duty. 

Mrs. St. Clair treated me with well-bred 
courtesy, her son, as an equal, but I tried ever to 
bear in mind that “ the lightest atom of difference 
destroys the nice balance of equality,” I was a de- 
pendant in Well Park, and it mattered not that I 
hada seat at its master’s table. I was by nature, 
proud, ambitious, and presumptous, I thought my 
lot grievous, but I tried to discipline a rebellious 
heart, and to turn the key of prudence upon a 
wild, dreamy, passionate spirit, that refused to be 
bound down in the trammels of dependence, and 
aspired to soar above its condition. Passion must 
yield to principle, inclinatiwu to duty, so argued 
wisdom, and reason would not be gainsaid. I 
must act out my part faithfully, nor abuse the 
trust reposed in me. I might have been a mere 
live automaton, so completely did I shut myself 
out upon my true nature. Mr. Raleigh was a 
passionate lover of music, he wished me to siog 
his favourite songs in the soft dewy, dreamy, twi- 
light hour. Mrs. St. Clair was well pleased, and 


would oft lay down her patchwork to listen or to | 


praise, but with Mr. Raleigh I did not succeed al- 
ways, especially in Italian music (which he liked 


best) and he would stop me frequently, to correct | 


my rendering of some peculiar favourite. 

“ What waut of pathos, what a soulless thing 
you are Mara !”" 

“Sydney's voice seems better suited to that 


I beiieve | 


When Mr. | 
Raleigh was absent, she never named him, indeed, © 


NAKA. 


sort of music,” Mrs. St. Clair would observe, « he is 
| fastidious in masic as in everything else, truly 4), 
wife had need to be perfection.”’ 

“Mrs. St. Clair seldom made so long a s 
aud only when she thought me disheartened wig, 
her son’s fault finding.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


We travelled about the most of the summer wi; 
Charlie, Scotland was recommended, and thithe 
we went. Mr. Scott had a property in the Hioh. 
lands, which he occupied in the shooting season, 
and at “ Cousin Nellies ” urgent solicitation y, 
visited Glengoil. 

I had. never been in the Highlands and the 
scenery was altogether new to me. Glengoil stood 
amid nature's sternest grandeur, and Niss Seoit, 
was of Highland descent gave us a true Highland 
welcome, and seemed to enjoy my astonishment 
much. Eleanur, who amid these bleak mountaigs 
and deep lonely glens looked like a peri strayed 
from Elysium, was our constant companion. She 
delighted to revisit with us her favourite haunts 
in these wild solitudes, and well read in the tradi. 
tions of ler country, a fairer or more enchanting 
guide could nowhere have been found. 

Nearly a inile from Glengoil stood an old ruined 
hut which interested me strangely. Iow any 
human being should have fixed upon so lonely a 
spot wherein to dwell, seemed extraordinary, 


Amid this vast, tremendous solitade, 
Where nought is hea-d, except the wild winds sigh. 


Bleak, barren rocks, unthawed by sammer’s smiles, 
Where bat the desert mountains and blue sky are seen. 


And yet the situation was wildly beautiful for a” 
recluse, or outlawed chief. The stupendous moun- 
tains towered in vast masses, forming an ampbi- 
theatre of wide extent, and preserving a stillness 
and solemnity the most profound. Wild honey- 
suckle and ivy clung about the ruined wall, anda 
border cf heather stil! preserved something of its 
former order around what once had been a flower 
garden! Taste and refinement had dwelt there, 
there perhaps had beauty smiled, and love made 
that bleak mountain home the dearest spot on 
earth. None, save myself, seemed interested in 
the ruined hut. It had been a ruin so long 
as Miss Scott remembered, but Miss Scott's 
memory did not stretch far back into the 
past, Eleanor had ro tradition of ‘ the Hermitage.” 
It stood in its desolation and decay alone and de 
_serted, 





The breezes of the vernal day 

Came whispering through the empty hall 
And stirred instead of tapestry, 

| The weed upon the wall. 

All fled for ever! leaving nanght 

Save lonely walls in rain green, 

Which dimly lead my wand’ring thought 
To moments that have been. 


‘In that land of beauty and of grandeur how anit 
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nificant, ruined hut could so powerfully interest 
me I cannot tell, but I resolved to sketch “ the 
hermitage” cre we left Glengoil, and if possible to 
ascertain something of its previous history. High- 
land hospitality afforded me few opportunities of | 
returning to the solitary ruin, and I had given up | 
the hope of finding any one who could trace its | 
history back to happier days. Miss Scott, who | 
was of a romantic turn like myself, became in- 
terested in “ the hermitage,” her active imagina- 
tion suggested a most improbable history. 


Charlie did not improve at Glengoil as we had 
hoped, and nurse declaring “ them horrid Scotch 
mists and sharp winds would be the death of him, 
poor dear,” we hastened home to England. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Mas. St. Clair was glad to be quietly settled again 
at home, she was too old to travel she said, and 
Charlie thought he would now takea long rest, he 
was tired seeing new places, and strange places, 
he only wanted those about him now whom he 
loved, and they who loved him saw him fading 
away. 


“Miss Austin, do you think I shall ever be well 
and strong ?”’ he asked me one day suddenly, in- 
terrupting me as I was reading to him. 

“T hope so dear Charlie,’” [ answered tremu- 
lously, for the little pale face was turned anxiously 
towards me. 

“ Everybody hopes so, but that makes no differ- 
ence you see.” 

“ We must be patient, and wait,” 

“T don’t mind to die, but this is a beautiful 
world, and I shall be sorry to leaye you all. I 
wonder will Uncle Raleigh bury me under the 
snow? Don’t cry Mara, I will tell Uncle 


— to be kind to you and grandmamma when 
die:”” 


When Charlie discoursed after this fashion it 
unsettled me, I could not bear to think of the 
time when the little nestling dove that lay-so close 
to my heart should be taken away. 

One night as I sat watching him while he slept, 
I remembered a letter I had that same morning re- 
ceived, but had not had time to read through. It 
was from Scotland, from Miss Scott and Glengoil. 
Miss Scott’s letters were voluminous, crossed and 
re-crossed, and were remarkable for their long 
postscripts, so that they could only be undertaken 





when the day’s duties were over. 

Charlie slept on, and the postscript was reached. | 
“The hermitage,” ah! here was something interest- 
ing at last. Thus ran the P.S.—‘I have at 
length found out all about ‘the Hermitage,’ in- 

I was certain some romantic story belonged 
to the Place. Rather more than twenty years ago 
the Hermitage’ was the home of a runaway 
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couple, the lady who of course was beautiful as an 
angel, was English, and it was believed her bus- 
band was superior in rank. A liitle girl was born 
in that mountain home, and in course of time a 
son, after the birth of whom the young wife en- 
treated to be taken back to England, which was 
quite natural, seeing she was so far removed from 
her friends, and had no society. The geutleman 
seemingly had reasons of his own for keeping his 
marriage a secret, (if indeed he was ‘married to the 
pretty young creature, which the unsophisticated 
Highlanders never doubted.) He always had 
some excuse for keeping the poor thing at ‘ the 
Hermitage,’ and it must have been dreadful cold 
in the winter too. Her husband did not always 
remain with her however, and it was supposed 
business called him occasionally away. At last 
the young wife rebelled, and no wonder, men are 
so selfish. She would not stay longer in that 
dreary home, even though she had the children to 
keep her company. The gentleman got into a 
rage, and to frighten her, threatened to take her 
children from her if she persisted in returning to 
England. She was resolute, and to compel her to 
remain where she was, he secreted away the boy 
whom she doted upow. That same night she left 
‘the Hermitage’ with her remaining child, and 
was never heard of more, neither did the gentle- 
man return. ‘The Hermitage’ never sold, and 
the boatman’s daughter, who was the only serving 
maid at ‘the Hermitage’ had a present made her 
of the furniture on her marriage, which happened 
shortly after the break-up. I had the story from 
the person just alluded to, who is now herself a 
grandmother, and lives near Glengoil. ” 


The little girl’s name was Mara, Could it be 
that I was connected with the romance of “ the 
Hermitage ?’’ I remembered that there were two 
childreu, and I should have known surely if I had 
a brother. Winter must have known, my grand- 
mother would have told me. They could not 
have been so cruel as to hide that from me. 
Charlie awoke, and called for me, and Miss Scott’s 
letter was folded past. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“ News from Durward,’’ said Mr. Raleigh, holding 
an open letter in his hand. 

« Who is Durward ?” asked Charlie. 

“ Miss Austin’s guardian.”’ 

Charlie was puzzled, and thought over it for 
some time. 

“ He is getting on famously with the savages, 
carrying out his grand scheme of evgngelisation 
with amazing success. Should’nt wonder if he 
christanises a black squaw and settles down in 
Africa.” 

“ When will Miss Austin’s guardian come back,’’ 
wondered Charlie. 

“ Perhaps never,” 
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“I shall not want a guardian long, Uncle | walked together, and even Charlie, I thought mis. 


Raleigh !” 

‘Indeed young gentleman, when do you intend 
to throw off authority ?” 

“T know I shall not be long here, and I want 
you to be Miss Austin’s guardian now.” 

“You must ask Miss Austin’s consent.” 

“ She will refuse me nothing.” 

“ Ah! that is something to know. 
will you extend your favour ?”’ 

“ Charlie has grown faint ; will you please open 
that window sir ?”’ 

“ Anything for a pretext to keep me at a dis- 
tance. Why is this Mara? It was not always 
so.” 

“The lightest atom of difference shall destroy 
the nice balance of equality ;’ how easy it was to 
keep that text before my eyes when Mrs. St Clair 
was present, she was a living embodyment of that 
theory ; but there were times when it was diffi- 
cult to curb the chafing will and when the traitor 


Miss Austin, 


heart was glad to parley with the enemy; the 


quick whisper of discretion was impeded, for 
flattery took a softer tone. Alas! when instead 
of self government we make our own happiness the 
aim of life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
Fue winter had set in cousin Nellie visited us. 
Her presence was welcome to all, and to Charlie, 
as the first breath of spring. She was a bright ra- 
diant creature, unacquainted with sorrow, and one 
who seemed born to walk under an unclouded sky 
all the days of her life. And then she was so 
good and meek. Mr. Raleigh came oflener to 
Well Park when Miss Eleanor Scott was there, 
for all he was so grave and distant, and at times 
almost strange, she was not in the least afraid of 
him, and a smile would light up his dark face when 
she came. They read together, sang together, 





_ would not marry at all. 
could make no difference to me whem he chose 
for bis bride. 


sed me not when cousin Nellie was with him. [| 


loved that fair young girl, and she clung to me 
with childish fondness. 

“T Jove Aunt Marian, but I should like to have 
you always with me, Miss Austin,” she would say 
in her fond clinging way. 

It was strange to see that shy, sensitive child, 
chatting so familiarly with Mr. Raleigh, of whom 
I stood in so much awe. He seemed spell bound 
before her; he called her child, rose bud, and liked 
best to call her by her second name of Violet. As 
I sat reading or working beside Charlie, she would 
flash in upon us like a spirit of light, with the 
tread of a fairy, and stay with us, making our sun- 
shine, until Mr. Raleigh came and called her away. 

Charlie thought uncle Raleigh unkind, and said 
so. I had to comfort liim as best I could—cousin 
Nellie would return soon, Mr. Raleigh would then 
stay with us, and we should then all be happy. 

She locked a mere child beside Mr. Raleigh, 
but he looked older than he was. Yet there was 
not a thread of silver in his dark hair, his form was 
erect and stalwart, his eye yet glowed with youth- 
ful fervour, and manly vigour was displayed in 
every movement. : 

Eleanor was advancing towards womanhood ; in 
a few years the graceful guileless girl would be a 
fitting bride for even such as Mr. Raleigh, he 


would then be still in his prime; more unlikely 
_ marriages took place every day. 
| child, that was clear, and she did not shun him, 
_nay, she traasured even his flowers. dwelt upon his 
| sayings, sang his favourite songs, and certainly she 
believed him powerful and wise. 


He loved the 


What was it to 
me?’ what right had I to speculate upon Mr. 


Raleigh’s intentions? It was just as probable he 
And what if he did? It 


Disappointment, weariness, and 
envy,—yes, I envied that beautiful young girl her 


_ happier destiny—to be loved by Sydney Raleigh. 
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Every circumstance connected with the his- 
tory of this great and good man must have 


its interest. The publication of the present | 


volume has been delayed that further par- 
ticulars and documents received from India 
during the per year might be added. 


The birt 


again: for the 


---—- 


AVELOCK.* 


was born at Ford Hall, Bishop Wearmouth, 
a suburb of Sunderland, on the 5th of April, 


1795. 
A very long pedigree has been assigned 


to him, and his descent traced back to the 
| Norse kings. 
and parentage of Sir Henry | 
Havelock have been stated over and over. 
information of those who | 
have never read, or may have forgotten, | 
that statement, we may briefly say that he | 


He is esteemed for his own 
rare qualities and valiant deeds, and there- 
fore he need not draw on the resources of 
these defunct gentlemen for his respecta- 
bility. 

His mother was an admirable person, and 


ad 





* “ Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 


Green, Longman, and Roberts, London. Pp. 462. 


K.C.B.” By John Clark Marshman. Longma, 








HAVELOCK AT THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


of good standing in society. To her early 
teaching he owed those principles which after- 
wards took such deep root, and by which he 
moulded his life. is father was a ship- 
builder, and being Se ae in 
business, removed from Ford Hall to Ingress 
Park, near Dartford. Besides the subject of 
this memoir he had three other sons. All 
four of them eventually became soldiers. 
Henry began his education under the care of 
the Rev. J. Bradley, the curate of Swans- 
combe. He remained at this school for five 
years, and before he was ten, was sent to the 
Charter House, and boarded with the head- 
master, Dr. Raine. There he remained for 
seven years. The following particulars of 
his boyhood are interesting :-— 

He regarded the tuition and associations of the 
Charter House as having contributed essentially to the 


formation of his character asa man. He never con- 
sidered the severity of its discipline, or even the hard- 


ships of fagging, which were severely imposed on him, 
as furnishing any ent against the system of 
blic schools. Indeed, he was often inclined to trace 


i ity to strict discipline in the army to his 
Goemen experience of its benefits. At the Charter 
House, Havelock exhibited all that power of appli- 
cation which characterised him through life. He never 
allowed himself any relaxation while anything remained 
to be done. He became an accomplished, though by 
no means a profound, Latin and Greek scholar ; and 
not only appreciated the beauties of the classic authors, 
but to a considerable degree imbibed the spirit of their 
writings. To this early familiarity with: the matchless 
médels of wage | is to be traced the purity and 
vigour which marked not only his more elaborate 
compositions, but his familiar correspondence. The 
early religious impressions he had received under the 
tuition of his mother were revived and deepened at the 
Charter House. In a memorandum which he drew up 
many years after, he remarked that the most important 
part of the history of any man, is his connection, 
through faith, with the invisible world. So, of Henry 
‘Havelock it may be recorded that there were early in- 
dications of the stirring of the Spirit of God within his 
sonl, though Satan and the world were permitted for 
many years to sway his life. Four of his companions 
united with him in seeking the seclusion of one of the 
sleeping rooms for exercises of devotion, though certain 
in those days of being branded, if detected, with the 
epithet of hypocrite and “canting hypocrites.” But 

was the native resolution of his character, that 

no strength of opposition or keenness of ridicule would 
have induced him for a moment to forego these meet- 
= From his earliest years, the performance of 
what he considered “ duty,” was the moving principle 
of action ; and he would no more have flinched from it 
im the cloisters of the Charterhouse, than he subse- 
quently did amidst the severest shower of bullets. His 
and contemplative disposition procured him 
among his companions the soubriquet of “ philoso- 
foe abbreviated into “ Philos,” the name by which 

was best known in the school. 


In 1809, when he returned home to pass 


the iistnas vacation, he found his mother 
in delicate health. She could not pass the 
‘vening with her family as she had been ac- 


customed to do, but was obliged to leave 
for her room. 
We read no more of her until Jan 


6th, 
811, when she joined in the Twelfth- 


vight 


much for her, as the following morni 
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amusements. Probably the exertion was ki 
became very ill, and while Havelock his 
sister were reading the Bible to her, she sud- 
denly fell from her chair in a fit of apoplexy. 
She rallied for a while, and all present 
being apparently over, Havelock returned in 
February to the Charter House. “ She ap- 
to lose all cheerfulness after he was 
gone; silent sadness took possession of her 
mind.” 

She died on the 26th. Her son, unin- 
formed, of the sad event, was summoned 
home. On arriving, he rushed madly to her 
room, requesting to see her. The nurse 
withdrew the curtain, when, believing her to 
be sleeping, he leant down and kissed her. 
Then he saw that she was dead! He did not 
recover this shock for many years. 

On his return to the Charter House, he 
tried to banish all painful thoughts by closer 
application to study. In April, he was fourth 
in the fifth form; of which, as he remarked, 
‘‘Walpole (a grandson of Sir Robert) was 
first; Hare, second ; John Pindar, third ; and 
Havelock, fourth.” 

Dr. Raine dying soon after, the head- 
mastership was given to a Dr. Russell, who 
introduced several innovations into the school. 
These interfering with the general routine 
and course of study, were distasteful to 
Havelock, who requested his father to remove 
him. He returned to Ingress Park, where 
he devoted himself to general literature and 
the classics. But that residence was not his 
home for long. His father had speculated 
largely ; the speculations were unsuccessful, 
and Ingress Park was the forfeit. To cover 
his losses, he sold it to Government for 
£50,000. Then the family removed to Clifton, 
and it became necessary for Henry to adopt 
some profession. 

It had always been his mother’s wish that 
he should become a lawyer. In obedience to 
that wish, he now made up his mind to go 
to the bar. He entered the Middle Temple 
in 1813, and became a pupil of Chitty, one 
of the most celebrated pleaders of the day. 
He prosecuted his studies for twelve months, 
and then an unfortunate misunderstanding 
with his father, inducing the latter to with- 
draw his support, he was obliged to relin- 

uish the beet pendiadinds and look for some- 
thing else. 

As a boy, he had wished to be a soldier. 
The old desire returned now, and was, per- 
haps, encouraged by his brother William, of 
the 43rd. 

William had joi the British army in y 
time for the pe fruitless action yah Gonacal 
Crawfurd fought on the banks of the Coa ; had ae- 
commegins his regiment in the memorable retreat to 
the lines of Torres Vedras, and was in the hottest of 
the fight at Busaco and Salamanca. At the battle of 


z 
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Waterloo he was aide-de-camp to Baron Charles Alten, | 


who had succeeded to the command of the Light 


Division in - on the death of General Crawfurd. 
In gratitude for the services rendered to the Baron on 


the field of Waterloo, where he was severely wounded, 


he offered to use his influence in favour of his young 
friend in any way he might point out. William Have- 
lock, finding on his return to England that his father 


continued to reject every overture for enabling his | 
brother Henry to resume his studies at the Middle | 
Temple, advised him to choose the army for his pro- | 


fession ; and having nothing to ask for himself of the 
a commission. The offer was gladly accepted, the 
Baron obtained the commission, and Henry Havelock, 
at the age ef twenty, became a soldier. In the course 
of the year 1815, he was appointed second lieutenant 
in the 95th, or Rifle Brigade, 


of the heroes of the Peninsula and of Waterloo, and | 
subsequently the conqueror at Aliwal, on the banks of | 


the Sutlej. His education in the practical duties of 
a soldier was pursued under the tuition of Captain 
Harry Smith, whom in his subsequent correspondence 
he designated his “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
and to whom he always felt the strongest attachment 
and gratitude. 


Thus, then, did he receive the first impulse 


toward that career in which he afterwards | 
became so celebrated. During the next eight | 
years he was unremitting in his application. | 
He studied all the best military authorities, | 
read every author whose works he could pro- | 


cure, and cultivated the “classics, that he 
might “ make himself master of their military 
strategy.” He also made himself familiar 


with the history of every British regiment, 
knew when and where each had been in 
ation, what honours had been gained,—in 
fact, there was scarcely anything connected 
with the history of the British Army he did 


not know. Sometimes he was stationed in 
Scotland, sometimes in England ; in 1820, he 
was present at the —, of the riot in 
Glasgow; in 1821, he made a_ pedestrian 


tour through France, Italy, and a part of 


Germany. 

His brothers— William in the 4th Dragoons, 
and Charles in the 16th Lancers—were both 
in India. Wishing to see active service, he 
determined to follow their example. He first 
exchanged on half-pay to the 21st Regiment, 
and there obtained a lieutenancy in the 13th 
Light Infantry, stationed at Calcutta. “To 
qualify himself for service in India, he went 
up to London, and attended the lectures of 
Dr. John Gilchrist, formerly Professor of 
Hindostanee in the College of Fort William, 
Calcutta, and, in 1822, the ablest and most 
popular oriental lecturer in England.” His 

roficiency in Hindostanee and Persian was 
80 t, that he was pronounced to be en- 
titled to the “ mark of a full moonshee.”’ 
This may be, and no doubt was, a distinguish- 
ing mark of talent ; but, as Europeans, we 
do not see much in it. 

The 13th was then commanded by Major 


to solicit his influence to procure him | 


and was some time after | 
attached to the company of Sir Harry Smith, also one | 


ENTERS THE ARMY. 


Robert Sale—under him was Dennie. Haye. 
lock was twenty-eight when he embarked for 
India. He is described as being “ smal] jp 
_ stature, but well built, with a noble expanse 
of forehead, an eagle eye, a countenance re. 
' markably comely, which exhibited that union 
of intellect and energy which never fails to 
command deference.” 

A young officer’s military career is not cal- 
culated to foster or increase religious im- 
pressions. Havelock was a steady and moral 
man; but much of his mother’s teaching and 
the principles he had imbibed from her seemed 
forgotten. At one time, he inclined to Unit- 
arianism, and was disposed to deny, or at any 
On 

his voyage out to India, however, he met one 
who proved a most valuable friend and guide 
to him, in the person of Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Gardner, also of the 13th Foot, 
This “ humble, unpretending man,” saw and 
deplored the state of Havelock’s mind. He 
spoke to him about religious matters ; tried 
to lead his thoughts in the right direction; 
sought to disperse all his doubts, and establish 
_the truth in him. He efforts were blessed. 
Before the end of the voyage, 

Havelock had added to the qualities of the man and 
the soldier the noble spirit of the Christian ; and thus 
was he accoutred for that career of usefulness and 
eminence which has endeared him to his fellow-country- 
men. Vital religion became the animating principle 

of all his actions, and a paramount feeling of his duty 
to God rectified and invigorated the sense of his duty 


towards man. 
On his arrival at Calcutta, the fort was so 


crowded, that only a single bedroom and 
sitting-room could be allotted to two subal- 
terns. This was an inexpressible annoyance 
to the sober-minded Havelock, who feared 
the introduction of some noisy roysterer into 
his rooms. To prevent this most undesired 
contingency, he requested Gardner to share 
them. Thus these good friends continued 
together for some weeks, until Gardner could 
obtain separate apartments. 

Havelock’s first campaign was in Burmabh. 
Before he had been in India twelve months, 
the Burmese war broke out. His military 
talents, which had heen recognised at Fort 
William, gained for him a staff appointment. 
He was made Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- 
General of the expedition embarking for 
Rangoon. By a series of disasters and de- 
lays, however, he was unable to sail with the 
expedition: he hastened after it with all speed, 
but to his great disappointment found that 
he had missed the opening of the campaign 
and the capture of Rangoon, which had been 


rate doubt, the divinity of the Saviour. 





(in possession of the British for a week. 


The enemy disappeared on the capture of 
Rangoon, but they gave evidence of their 
continuance in the neighbourhood by stealthy 
and annoying attacks. Their quarters, how- 











“ HAVELOCK’S SAINTS.” 


ever, were carefully concealed, until it was | 
discovered that they had taken up | 


at length disco 
their position in 

large stockades on the edge of the jungle, 
bristling with advanced abattis, strongly compacted 
with earth. The 13th and 38th, the two regiments 
which bore the brunt of the campaign, availing them- 


selves of an opening left for ingress and egress, rushed 
the stockndes, and carried them at the point of 


the bayonet. 

This occurred on the 11th of May. 
the 5th of July, Havelock found himself for 
the first time in command, the senior officer 
being exhausted by fatigue and unable to act. 
But, ere long, disease broke out among the 
British troops; the rains had set in, and the 
over-crowded town was full of fever. Have- 
lock, prostrated by a liver attack, was ordered 
by his medical man to return to Bengal. In 
Calcutta, still more stringent measures were 
advised, and a return to England prescribed 
as the only chance of saving his life. This 
he would not hear of, but consented to take 
a trip to Bombay, by sea, promising that if 
he did not gain the necessary benefit from it, 
that he would undertake the longer voyage 
to England. 

He embarked for Bombay in January, and 
after passing some weeks with his brother 
William in Poonah, returned to Madras in 
May. 

The voyage seemed to give him a new lease of life, 
and he was enabled to pass through thirty-two years 
more of Indian labour. 

He spent a fortnight in Madras, and then 
once more set out for Burmah. It was during 
this campaign that the following well-known 
incident took place :— 

A sudden attack was made on an outpost at night, 

and Sir Archibald Campbell ordered up some men of 
- another corps to support it; but they were not pre- 

for the call after a carouse. “ Then call out 
lavelock’s saints,’’ he exclaimed, “they are always 
sober, and can be depended on; and Havelock him- 
self is always ready.”” The ‘“ saints’? got under arms 
with promptitude, and the enemy were at once re- 
pulsed. 

On the termination of the first Burmese 
war, Havelock was selected by Sir Archibald 
to proceed to Ava, and receive the ratification 
of the treaty. Captain Lumsden and Dr- 
Knox accompanied him. His appointment 
as Deputy - Assistant- Adjutant-General ceased 
with the termination of hostilities. 

During the campaign, however, he had 
formed the acquaintance of Col. Willoughby 
Cotton, Brigadier-General of one of the 
Divisions of the Army. The colonel, appre- 
cating his talents, and thinking it a pity 
that he should be “entombed among the 
lieutenants of a regiment of foot,” obtained 
for him the appointment of interpreter. He 
therefore accompanied Colonel Cotton, who 
had been roman to the command of a 

body of troops proceeding to Cawnpore. 





| twocolumns on both 
On _ of turning diplomatists, I might by this time 
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The following letter, addressed to the com- 
piler of his biography, proves that he did not 
feel much flattered by having the office of 
interpreter given to him :— 


My pear MarsuMan, 

I write to enclose a sokiier’s mite towards the 
building of your new chapel at Serampore. Had the 
British army, on reaching Yandaboo, mancuvred in 

cake of the Irawaddy, instead 
in a condition to have sent you a larger offering om 
could not have meal it with greater soligitude 
for the success of all objects congnate to that to which 
I beg you to devote this trifling one. I move in the 
humble post of interpreter, which is not very flattering 
to the vanity of the Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General 
of the first British army which extended our conquests 
beyond the Ganges eastward ; but I am not in despair 
of something better awaiting me on our north-west 
frontier. 

After the Burmese war, a long period of 
repose was granted to him. We hear of 
nothing of peculiar interest until 1838, when, 
once more under the command of Colone!] 
Cotton—at that time Sir Willoughby Cotton 
—he marched across the Indus to Cabul. 
At the solicitation of Sir Willoughby, Lord 
Combermere—then Commander-in-Chief— 
bestowed the appointmegt of Adjutant of the 
Depot at Chinsurah on Havelock. 

tn 1828, he came before the world as an 
author. His first work, “Campaigns in 
Ava,” was published at Serampore. It did 
not succeed, and judging from the following 
anecdote was in especial disfavour at the 
Horse Guards :— 


Some time after its appearance, his brother William 
having visited England and called at the Horse Guards, 
saw the “Campaigns in Ava’’ lying on the table of 
the officer to whom he addressed himself. “Are you 
the author of that work?'’ was the first inquiry. “It 
is from the pen of my younger brother.” “ Is he tired 


‘of his commission ?"’ was the curt and significant 


rejoinder. 


Yet, by some this was considered one of 
the best models of military history which had 
ever appeared in India. 

Havelock remained at Chinsurah three 
years, frequently visiting Serampore. In the 
latter place he became acquainted with a lady 
who exerted a peculiar influence on his after 


life, for on the 9th of tere 1829, he was 
married to Hannah Shepherd, the youngest 


daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marshman, one of 
the Serampore missionaries. The followi 
proves his stern adherence to duty, under 
circumstances which might have excused neg- 
lect :— 


On the morning fixed for the wedding he was sum- 
moned to attend a military court of inquiry in Fort 
William, which was to be held at noon. “t was in vain 
that his friends urged on him that so important.an 
event as hie marriage would have been considered an 
ainple justification of his absence. He maintained that 
as a soldier he was bound to obey orders, regardless of 
his own convenience. The was therefore 
solemnized at an earlier hour, after which he proceeded 





to Calcutta in a swift boat, attended the court, and 
returned to Serampore in time for the nuptial banquet. 

His kindly disposition is evinced in the 
following fact :— 

From the period of Havelock’s arrival in India, and 
the commencement of his Indian allowances, he had 
determined to devote a tenth of his income to objects 
of piety and benevolence. On his marriage he resolved 
to adhere to the same rule, from which he never 
swerved, even when his resources were reduced to the 
scanty pay of a lieutenant. 

The appointment at Chinsurah ceasing, 
Havelock rejoined his regiment at Dinapore. 
He here resumed his religious instruction to 
the men, reading the Bible, and preaching it, 
and praying with them. 

In 1831, the 13th were moved up to the 
cantonment at Agra. Before this, after in- 
vestigating the question of infant or adult 
baptism for years, and being convinced that 
the latter was more in accordance with the 
Saviour’s intention, Havelock joined the 

tist community, and was baptized by the 
Rev. John Mack, in the chapel at Serampore. 
This change in religion gave great offence to 
some of his brother officers, who bore no good 
will to * saints.” On one occasion when 
Havelock had been 111 for some days, it was 
reported that one of his “saints ” had been 
found drunk. 
sinners rejoiced, but on examination it was 
discovered that there were two men of the 


same name in the regiment, and that it was 
not Havelock’s man who had committed the 


misdemeanour. 


It was then that Colonel Sale exclaimed, “I know 
nothing about Baptists, but I know I wish the whole 
regiment were Baptists, for their names are never in 
the defaulters’ roll, and they are never in the congee, or 
lock-up house. 


The following is a high and deserved testi- 
mony to the memory of this excellent man ;:— 


The influence of Havelock’s Christian exertions, 
combined with his sound judgment and vigour of 
mind, was powerfully felt, not only in his own regi- 
ment, but beyond its circle; and it has been well 
remarked by a Presbyterian clergyman, who enjoyed 
much domestic intercourse with him, that he was, in 
the highest and best sense of the word, a noble Christian 
missionary, recommending both by precept and ex- 
ample the Gospel of Christ to al] around. In him the 
military character was so clear and so fully developed ; 
he was such a sterr and rigid disciplinarian; and his 
command over his soldiers was so absolute, that worldly 
men easily tolerated the “ saint’’ in their admiration of 
the soldier. His character was well argued in one ex- 
pressive sentence, when Lord Hardinge said of him, 


‘he is every inch a soldier, andevery inch a Christian.”’ | 


Seventeen years had this excellent man 


been in the army, and still he was only junior 
lieutenant. 
urchased over, andas he had no money to buy 
is step, his promotion seemed but a distant 
rospect. A series of the most disheartening 
isappointments kept him back, as we read in 
the following statement :— 


The antagonistic band of 





Time after time had he been | 
the slightest heed to them. 





TRIALS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


He could not fail, says the author, to perceive how 
highly detrimental it was to his prospects to find other, 
continually purchasing over his head. An effort wa, 
now made by his friends at Serampore to prevent this 
disheartening supercession, and Messrs. Alexander and 
Co., the most eminent of the great agency houses jn 
Calcutta, consented to hold themselves in readiness to 
make good the value of a company whenever it might 
be required. The engagement was duly communicated 
to the regimental agent in England, and the dread of 
being again superseded was removed. But while 
Havelock’s letter of grateful acknowledgment was on 
its way from Agra to Calcutta the firm was swept into 
the Insolvent Court by the commercial crisis which at 
this time extinguished the chief mercantile establish. 
ments in Calcutta. His friends then applied to Messrs, 
Mackintosh and Co, for similar aid, and it was cheer. 
fully offered; but before their letter of credit could 
reach London they likewise had been obliged to sus. 

end payment. A third applicstion was made to the 
eae of Messrs. Ferguson and Co., which secmed likely 
to survive the general wreck, and they cordially 
responded to the request. Havelock’s pulse now beat 
high with hope. He considered himself satisfactorily 
enrolled as a candidate for the first vacant company. 
“Such,’’ he writes to Serampore, “ are now my pro- 
spects, and on a bountiful Providence we must rely to 
guide us through all attendant difficulties, as he guards 
us from the greater dangers of unbelief and presump.- 
tion.’’ But the cup was dashed to the ground when it 
appeared to approach his lips. Before his communica- 
tion could reach England this firm was likewise 
obliged to bend to the adversity of the times. The dis. 
appointment was most grievous to Havelock’s feelings, 
for supercession is perhaps the most bitter ingredient 
in a soldier’s lot. 

But he bore it all like a Christian, bowing 
submissively to the will of Him, who saw fit 
thus to deal with him. 

“T have,” he says, in writing ofthese circumstances 
to a friend, “every prospect of reaching Agra a full 
lieutenant of foot, without even the command of a com- 
pany, and not a rupee in the world besides my pay and 
allowances, nor a rupee’s worth, except my little house 
on the hill, and some castles in the air, even less 
valuable. Nevertheless I was never more cheerful, or 
fuller of health and hope, and of humble dependence 
on Him who has so long guided and guarded me. ’ 

The adjutaney of the regiment becoming 
vacant, Havelock made + cam for it 
through his Colonel to Lord William Bentinck. 
A letter from Mrs. Havelock to Lord Wil- 
liam seconded the request. The spat 
ment was obtained, and then his lordship in 
an interview he had with Mrs. Havelock, 
read to her portions of letters he had re- 
ceived from different officers, dissuading him 
from thus disposing of the place. 

The letters spoke of Havelock as a * Me- 
thodist,” and « erligione fanatic.” They 
complained of his religious familiarity with 
the men, and finally said that his strong re- 
ligious views would prevent his acting im- 
partially as adjutant. These were, however, 
perfectly harmless, Lord William not payimg 


Havelock discharged the duties of adjutant 
for three years and a half, during that time 
he continued his religious instruction to the 
men, He hai chapels for both Baptists and 
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Church of England men erected near the bar- 
racks. He instituted a Temperance Society 
in the regiment, and had a coffee-room built, 
counter attraction to the canteen. He 
nently met the men in this place, and ad- 
dressed them, urging them to sobriety, and 
offering every encouragement to a steady and 
respectable life. 
owards the end of 1836, a terrible accident 
pened to Mrs. Havelock. She had gone 
with her young family to the hill station of 
Landour. One night there was a cry of 
«fre ;” in a few moments the bungalow was 
in flames. Seizing the infant, she tried to 
dash through the flames, but fell before she 
could make her way through. Had it not 
been for the exertions of a faithful native 
servant she must have perished; as it was 


she lay for three days, hovering between life | 


and death; the baby was so severely injured 
that it died within a week. 

In 1838, after twenty-three vears service, 
and in the 43rd year of his age, Havelock 
obtained his company without purchase! 
Then came the Affghan war. 


The following | é] Ae ti tof os if 
. * » | t e , » , 

remark uttered by him, after the capture of | ig = in ae dhe a 

. . | Cc is ~ ‘CES : 

(thuznee, should be remembered, coming as it | 





does from such reliable authority. He | 


says :-—— 


None of the excesses which invariably attend the 


capture of a town by assault were committed on this | 
occasion. The self-denial, mercy, and generosity of 


the hour, may be attributed to the fact of the European 
soldiers having received no spirits since the 8th July, 
(the capture of the town took place on the 22nd) and 
having found no liquor among the plunder of Ghuznee. 
No candid man of any military experience will deny 
that the character of the scene in the fortress and 
citadel would have beeh far different if individual 
soldiers had entered the town primed with arrack, or 
if spirituous liquors had been discovered in the Affghan 
depots. 

Still bent on authorship, he determined to 
publish a narrative of the campaign in Aff- 
ghanistan. To hasten the publication of this 
work he returned to India. This premature 
movement he saw (when too late) was detri- 
mental to his military advancement. I have, 
he says,— 

By this step Jost my only military patron—{Sir 
Willoughby Cotton had been appointed to the com- 
mand in Afighanistan, and Havelock was his aide-de- 
camp|—my situation as aide-de-camp, and a post as 
interpreter, which a day or two after was sanctioned by 
the Governor-General, a place made purposely for me. 
The two situations, with my pay and allowanees, would 
have been equal to 819 rupees a month. I have never 

very fond of money, but my children need it. 


Moreover, I am not quite free from self reproval in this 
Matter, which of all things I dread. 


The work was published by Colburn, but it | 


fell dead from the press. After setting this 
ken train, Havelock returned to Cabul, in 
une, 1540, and was a pointed Persian inter- 
preter to General Elphinstone, who had been 
“ppointed to the chief command in Affghan- 
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istan, in place of Sir Willoughhy Cotton, re- 
tired. 

This appointment—of General Elphinstone 
-—was one of the peculiar blunders of judg- 
ment for which our Government has become 
conspicious. The poor gentleman, it is true, 
was once of undoubted valour and intrepidity, 
but he had met a foe to vanquish him at last, 
and that was none other than—gout ! 

He was so complete a martyr to gout as to be physi- 
only incapable of any exertion! ...... Havelock 
could not but deeply regret that Government should 
have thought fit to select for this weighty command, 
an officer who was entirely incapacitated for it by 
disease. 

The fearful Affghan war terminating—a 
lengthened and very excellent account of the 
campaign is given in the work before us— 
Havelock returned to his corps, and was soon 
joined by his wife. He was now in the forty- 
eight year of hisage, and the twenty-eighth of 
his service,and ~ acaptain. Hemade 
an effort to obtain his majority by purchase, 
but with his usual ill-luck was in the first in- 
stance cuppa. Within the year, 


The Gwalior campaign 
came next. All the scenes and events the 
author circumstantially relates. The follow- 
ing remarks, relating to the great Indian 
Inutiny, suggest a new view of the causes 
which produced that most terrible revolt :— 


On the termination of the Gwalior campaign a spirit 
of insubordination began to manifest itself among the 
Sepoys of the native army. For severa! yearsa feeling 
of disaffection had been growing in their ranks. They 
had no grievances to complain of, but they had been 
placed in a false position by the mistaken kindness of 
Government. No troops, no Asiatic troops at least, can 
stand being pampered. But the Sepoys had been 


_ surfeited with flattery, and sweetmeats, and donations, 
_to keep them in good humour, They had thus been 





encouraged in the supposition that they were neces- 
sary to the State, and became less amenable to control 
when inflated with this conceit of their owm import- 
ance. The spirit of insubordination, which should 
have been crushed at once, was soothed ; and it, there- 
fore, burst forth repeatedly from time to time, till at 
length the whole of the Bengal army was extinguished 
in a blaze of mutiny. On the present occasion the 
most lenient measures were adopted, when the exigency 
required the most stern and uncompromising energy. 
Havelock, always the unflinching disciplinarian, was 
indignant at the feeble course which was pursued, and 
in his intercourse with his superiors, as well as his cor- 
respondence, urged the necessity of adopting the mode 
pursued by Sir Edward Paget, the commander in-chief 
in 1824, by whose orders the mutinous 47th Native In- 
fantry had been decimated at Barrackpore. “It is be- 
lieved,’’ he writes on the 30th of August, “ that thirty- 
nine of the 64th mutineers are capitally sentenced. At 
least the course of their trials justified this expectation. 
They ought ali to be executed.” But not one of them 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law, and an im- 
pression of the timidity of government was thus diffused 
through the native army, which laid the foundation of 
future calamities. 


We do not agree with the foregoing as- 


_sertion, or believe that an error on the side 








of over kindness produced the terrible Indian | 
mutiny. | 

The Sikh war followed the Gwalior cam- 
paign. Here Havelock lost two valued 
friends, Sir Robert Sale and Major Broadfoot, 
After the battles of Moodkee, Feroseshuhur, 
and Sobroan, he returned from Lahore to 
Simlah, with Sir Hugh Gough, and on re- 
presentation being made to the Duke, in con- 
sideration of his having ‘‘ fought side by side 
with his chief in three of the severest battles 
in the annals vf India,” the appointment of 
Deputy-Assistant-General of Bombay, was 
bestowed on him. His health, judging by 
his own account, had become seriously im- 
pared. On September 18, 1547, thus he 
writes :— 

The whole of the members of the faculty whom I 
have consulted since 1824 have assured me that the 
functions of the great organ in question, the liver, 
were deranged ; and hard work, great exposure to the 
sun, or any untoward accident of climate, would soon 
finish the story in ruptured abscess and death. But it 
behoves me to consider that this catastrophe may hap- 
pen in England as well as in India. There I should 
die in poverty and among strangers; here I am at least 
known, and have the means of living, while my life is 
spared, in comfort; and from the moment that I em- 
bark for England, what is to become of the education 
of my children? Nevertheless, I believe I shall see it 
my duty to be off, if I am spared so long, in March 
next. I do not think my health will much improve in 
India until I have tasted of a change. Sol suppose I 
must endeavour to go, and leave the event to God. I 
have backed out of every expense that can be spared; 
see no company, and never dine even with a secretary, 
with no one, in short, but the commander-in-chief and 
the governor. But my unavoidable expenses are heavy. 
Horses, uniform, houses at three several places, and 
long tours, eat up money awfully ; and then super- 
vene education bills, and the allowance to my ensign of 
foot. 

These letters are extremely interesting, 
giving a true but sad picture of the minor 
suffering, the mental disquietude of this ex- 
cellent man. We will, therefore, extract from 
them again, feeling certain that no mere de- 
tails of wars of which we have already heard 
so much, will be half as acceptable. On the 





28th of September, thus he writes :— 


“I do not doubt that the advantages of sea air round 
the Cape would balance the irritation which a long 
sea-voyage would produce on the spirit of one who has 
ever hated that element ardently, and not less confine- 
ment in any shape. The Red Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and the waters between the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
pier at Southampton, will be quite enough of salt 
water for me. Iwish this measure could be avoided. 
but the wish is vain, I shall not be fit again for Indian 
service, without two years cooling and quiet in 





England.” 
Again on November 24, 1847, he writes :— 


“T feel quite sure that I cannot remain another year | 
in India without running the greatest risk of leaving 
poor Hannah and my five boys and girls without a | 
sixpence in the world, but my major’s pension, £70 | 
per annum, and a £1,000 in the funds. But T fecl it 
my duty to be off in March. 1 feel myself to he te the 
hands of a gracivus God, and selying on the meri.s of 
the Redeemer, look calmly forward and joyfully to 
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the event of ny own departure and dissolution; but j, 
behoves me to think of your dear sister, and the res; 
whom God has given me. If I were to die to-morroy 
the Queen’s Widows’ Fund would send home Hannah 
and the three children here in India, and land them jy, 
any spot in England they would name; but here, the 
advantage wouldcease. If I can raise the means of re. 
turning to England the doctors seem to think that a 
year’s absence would entirely restore my health, and 
that two would make me as good a man for Indiay 
work asI have ever been. To my post I could then 
return without let or hindrance. The difficalty is jp 
going to, returning from, and living in England. There 
my 15s. per diem will give us bread and salt, but 
would not give my boy education, or my girls instruc. 
tion of a tolerable kind. IfI go to England at all | 
must Jay my account in finally, sacrificing my pro. 
spects in the army by purchase, by expending before | 
returned the £1,000 placed in the funds for that pur- 
pose. I am, as regards worldly goods, in an evil case 
somewhat, and also in a strait between two; but a 
merciful God will solve the enigma, and I trust, if He 
wills that I die in India, give me a death of hope and 
eternal life after earthly dissolution, and will put it into 
the heads of others to devise something for those whom 
[ leave—with a bleeding heart I write it—almost 
penniless.’’ 


In March, 1848, he gave up the idea of this 
much-needed change, for we find him writing 
thus :— 


“IT have given up my passage for the first of April, 
and deterinined by God’s help to try another year in 
India. It would take much time fully to explain this 
change. But the chief reason is, that I found myself 
at the last moment, or, at least, in the last month, so 
much better that my doctor gave me the opinion that 
I might stay without much risk; so [ thought it to be 
my duty to try and spend one more year in India, a 
year of the strictest self-denial and economy for my 
children’s sake. I have been told, however, that I 
must remain constantly ready to start at a fortnight’s 
notice, or less, if my constitutional disorder should un- 
fortunately blaze out.’’ 


He remained in India until October, 1849, 
when he embarked for England. He spent 
two years at home, devoting a part of that 
time toa tour through Germany: then here- 
turned to the East. 

In the Persian war, his military services 
seem for the first time to have been recog- 
nized. He held several important appoint- 
ments, and was soon promoted to the rank of 
Major-General. 

Then came the horrible Indian mutiny, 
which was to give the last fatal blow to his 
shattered constitution. Every particular of 
that dreadful contest is known; we need not 
recapitulate. The following, coming from 
Havelock, will be acceptable to the regi- 
ment :— 

Of the 78th Highlanders, Havelock had formed a 
very high estimate, and in his confidential report of 
that corps, made before leaving Persia, a copy of which 
was found among his papers, had said, ‘ There is a fine 
spirit in the ranks of this regiment. I am given to 
understand that it behaved remarkably well in the affair 
at Khooshab, near Bushire, which took place before! 
reached the army; and during the naval action on the 
Euphrates and its landing here, its steadiness, zeal, and 


activity under my own observation, were conspicuous. 
The men have been sul jected in this cervice to a good 
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NANA Sails. 


dea) of exposure, to extremes of climate, and have had 


seeming redoubts, and making roads. They have 
been while I have had the opportunity of watching 
them, most cheerful, and have never seemed to regret 

complain of anything but that they had no farther 
y or of meeting the enemy. I am convinced the 
. ‘ment would be second to none in the service, if 
ts military qualities were drawn forth. It is proud of 


its colours, its tartan, and its former achievements.”’ 


That is a high encommum coming from such 
lips. But we must hasten through the re- 
mainder of this good man’s career. The fol- 
lowing rticulars of the Nana, and the cause 
of his hatred to the nation, are worth ex- 


tracting:— 

Nana Sahib, whose name will ever be conspicuous in 
the annals of crime, as the personification of perfidy 
and cruelty, was the adopted son of Bajee Row, the 
Peishwa, or head of the ancient Mahratta confederacy. 
In the year 1818, while at peace with the British Go- 
vernment, the Peishwa had endeavoured, by an act of 
the basest treachery, to destroy Mr. Mountstuart Elphin. 
stone, the President at his court; but the assault was 
gallantly repelled, and he was obliged to fly from his 
capital at Poonah, and was hunted through the coun- 
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This excellent man died just before Have- 


work to execute with their entrenching tools, in , Jock marched to the relief of Cawnpore. The 


General, who had conceived the deepest at- 
tachment to Sir Henry, wrote to him, telling 
him of the projected march ; he little thought 
that at the time he was writing, his friend was 
no more. The manner of his death was as 
follows : 

Sir Henry Lawrence was struck on the morning of 
the 2nd of July, while seated in his room, by the frag- 
ment of a shell from the howitzer which had been lost 
at Chinhut. It soon became apparent that the wound 
was likely to prove mortal, and Sir Henry immediately 
called together the chief officers of the garrison, and, 
in the most calm and collected manner, dictated a series 


| of instructions on every point connected with the de- 


_ Major Banks and a military council, 


fence of the Presidency, and delegated the command to 
In this remark- 


_ able document he likewise directed that no inscription 


| have mercy on him !"’ 


try for several months by Sir John Malcolm. His | 


power was finally crushed at the battle of Kirkee. But 
‘ust at the period when he was brought to bay, and 
must have surrendered at discretion, he was admitted 
to terms, and by an act of reckless prodigality endowed 
with an annuity of £90,000. This provision he lived 
ty enjoy for thirty-two years, and, after having received 
from the British Government a sum exceeding two mil. 
lions and a-ha!f sterling, died at Bithoor, about 16 
miles above Cawupore, which had béen assigned as the 
placeof his residence, Of these accumulations, he be- 
queathed a large portion to his son, Nana Sahib, who 
had the assurance to demand the continuance of the 
pension. It was as a matter of course refused, and 
from that time he conceived the most bitter hostility 
to the English. His feelings were, however, artfully 
dissembled, and he freely associated with, and gave en- 
tertainments to, the European community at Cawnpore, 
by whom he was regarded as a liberal and enlightened 
vobleman. When the spirit of disaffection first ap- 
peared among the native troops at Cawnpore, the Nana 
manifested the most friendly dispositions towards Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, and, at his request, afforded every as- 
‘istance for the safeguard of our treasury, which 


remained for several days under the protection of 600 | 


vf his men and two of his guns. But no sooner had 
the Sepoys at Cawnpore broken into open mutiny and 
obtained the ascendancy than he threw off the mask 
énd took the lead of the hostile movement. Having 
vbtained the larger share of the plunder of the trea- 
tury, and persuaded the mutineers to place themselV¥es 
soder his command, he proclaimed, himself Peishwa, 
snd raised the far-famed national Mahratta standard. 
The indiscriminate destruction of the European and 
cative Christians, under any form of barbarity, who had 
sot taken refuge in the entrenchment to which Sir Hugh 


Wheeler had retired, now became the pastime of this 
fend in human shape. - 


‘The sequel is known. We are all unhap- 
re familiar with the heart-rending detail. 
“orror followed quickly upon horror, there 
*as nothing but death, and fury, and treachery 
on all sides, General Havelock saw his friends 
cut down rapidly, it was a sore blow when he 


= one of the most valued of them, the good 
w Henry Lawrence. 





— 





should be placed on his tomb but this: —“ Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May God 
Seldom has a nobler sentiment 
been uttered by a statesman and a soldier in the pro- 
spect of dissolution. Great as Sir Henry had shown 
himself in all the arduous and responsible positions he 
occupied during life, he was still greater in his last 
moments, as he lay on the couch of death, writhing 
with pain, yet dwelling only on the perils of those he 
was about to leave, and labouring to provide for their 
safety. He lingered for two days, and expired on the 
morning of the 4th of July. 


Havelock felt his death acutely, and his 
triumphant entry into Cawnpore was saddened 
by the loss of so esteemed a friend. 

We cannot follow the General through 
this campaign in Oude, but must hasten on 
to the last sad closing scene in his career. 

When he left Calcutta, in June, those per- 
sons who knew him well, noticed so great a 
change in his looks, that they prophesied that 
he would never stand the fatigue of another 
campaign. But his health improved, and for 
some time he seemed strong and hardy. 
But, 


During the blockade of the Presidency, he appeared 
to lose his former vigour. The privations to which he 
was subjected, and the hard fare on which he was con. 
strained to subsist, weakened his frame, and rendered 
it incapable of resisting the shock of any attack of 
disease. On the evening of the 19th the wounded were 
removed to the Dil-Koosha, and Lieut. Havelock, on 
leaving the Presidency with the convoy, stopped his 
litter to take leave of his father, and found him seated 
alone in his chamber, reading Macaulay's history by 
lamp. light. On the morning of the 20th symptoms of 
diarrhoea mace their appearance, but yielded to medi. 
cine. On the 2lst, soon after dawn, his aide-de-camp, 
Lieut. Harfood, rode down to thecamp for some arrow- 
root and sago, luxuries long unknown at the Presi- 
dency. During the day Havelock’s complaint assumed 
a more serious aspect, and he was removed after night- 
fall in a doolie to the Dil.Koosha, where a soldier's 
tent was pitched for him. He suffered severely from 
the jolting of the journey, though the change of air ap- 
peared at first to produce a beneficial result. 


On the 22nd, while he lay in this pre- 


carious condition, the enemy attacked the Dul- 


Koosha. The shot flying close to his tent, it 

was removed to a greater distance. On the 

23rd, he became much worse. The next 
u 
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morning he revived, but at eight o'clock there 
was another change; he died at half-past nine, 
on the 24th of November, 1857, at the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-three. The following 
particulars concerning him may be interest- 
ing :-— 

Havelock’s religion underlay his whole character, of 
which he formedthe stamina. For thirty-five years of 
his life religion was the ruling principle which per- 
vaded his mind and regulated all his conduct. It was 
this which enabled him to overcome the innate defects 
of his character, and to become distinguished for qua!i- 
ties which nature had denied him. In all circumstances 
he was the bold and unflinching champion of Christian 
truth, though he never obtruded his religious views on 
others. The strength of his Christian character, aided 
by his high mental endowments and his great con- 
sistency of conduct, insured him the respect and esteein 
of those who slighted his religious feelings. His in- 
variable dependence on Divine aid enabled him to 
exhibit the greatest serenity and vigour in the midst of 
difficulties. It was his constant aim to adorn his reli- 
gious profession and to demonstrate that spiritual- 
mindedness was not incompatible with the energetic 
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pursuit of a secular calling, that “a saint could be , 
soldier.” More than any other chief did he appear ;, 


combine the great military talents of the generals oy 


the commonwealth with the fervour—though not th. 
fanaticism— of their religious feelings ; and it is, per. 
haps, owing in a great measure to this identity of chg. 
racter thatthe name of Havelock is so warmly cherished 
by his fellow countrymen. 


We have only given a very brief outline of 


the contents of this charming book. Toward 
the close of it we learn that the author wa. 
brother-in-law to the General. 


In the preface he asks the ** indulgence of 


professional writers.” The request is need. 
loss. This is a true sad story beautifully told. 


- the life of a good man accurately given ; the 


detailed account of the Indian mutiny is the 
best we have read: the whole is. writtey 
clearly, pleasantly. and decidedly. Is “in. 
dulgence,” iiecessary to such a work? We 


think not. 








CANTO THE FIRST. 
I. 
IN WHICH THE HERO I8 SUPPOSED TO DIE. 

A solemn fast! a stillness in the air, 

Speaking of sin and penitence and sorrow ; 

A thousand altars, and a nation there, 

With heartfelt words dissec mblers dared not borrow ; 
Words of humiliation, earnest prayer 


CROSS SHADOWS FROM AN ARTIST'S SKETCH-BOOk. 





So much of gold weighed out, as won or lost, 


And a great sprig of Jaurel for our gain: 
5 oD 5 


For light and guidance, through the darkening | 


morrow ; 
And then the rainbow’s bright, celestial form, 
To tell whose power unerring, rules the storm. 


The heart of our loved nation wildly beating, 

In hope and expectation long repressed ; 

The breathless pause, when the fierce foes are 
meeting, 

The trembling fear, in words still unconfessed ; 

The lightning message and the joyous greeting, 

The shout of victory flies {rom Bast to West ; 

The Russians fly, amidst the canuou’s roar, 

And the proud city strews the Euxine shore. 


Peace! Peace ! The shout re-echoes thro’ our land, 

The strnggle over, and the war is ended ; 

Peace! Peace! And now is heard on every hand, 

How is the mourner’s cry with triumph blended ; 

Peace! Peace! Britannia on her shores shall 
stand, 

And welcome back the brave ones who defended 

The freedom of the world, when Russian Czar 

Would spread the yoke of slavery too far. 


Sach is the record, and we count che cost, 

So many men upon that field were slain ; 

With per a score of sons or brothers toss'd 
Into the balance sheet to make all plain ; 


So much, in short, of life and gold expended, 
The sheet is balanced, and the war is ended, 


But when ten thousand sons and brothers lie, 
Wrapp’d in the pale shroud of the evening mist; 
No kindly hand to close the filming eye, 


Or soothe the brow that once a mother kissed : 


The record ends not when they bleed and die, 


_ And figure in round numbers on a list ; 
_ Ten thousand legends of remembrance start, 
That tell of valorous deed and loving heart. 





1 On England’s hearths and homes a ghostly shade 


The sun rose like a fiery shield one day, 
Glinting the Alma’s cliffs with crimson light; 
O’er hill and woodland vale each golden ray 
Scattered some shadowy phautom of the night, 
Leaving a myriad traces on its way, | 
Where waving stems and trembling leaves wer 
bright ; 
And like a shield again, but quenched in blood, 
It seemed to sink beneath the Euxine flood. 


Then as the first warm glory of the dawn, 

Across the fields of azure light had crept, 

From leaf and flower, on woodland, field and las, 

Kissing the tear drops that the dew had wept: 

So came the night, with lengthening 
drawn, 

Where the dark waters of the Euxine slept; 

O’er the Levant, still on by sea and land, 

Till the dark shadow stretched aeross our stras 


On towards the great Atlantic; but there lay 
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FROM AN ARTIST'S SKETCH-RBOOK. 


gheu God gave the world another day, 


Aod 


In darkened homes the linvering shadow staycd. 
And vet, its sadness has not passed away 

From every circle where some void was made ; 
The fiend of war had stood upon our strand, 
And cast his shadow o’er our happy land. 


Shadows not all the same ; this vacant place 

Had been a brother's in a happicr time. 

Shadows not all the same; though each sad face, 
Lnoks tearful towards the same far distant clime. 
Shadows not all the same; we may not trace 
Fach outline in this legendary rhyme, 

Yet are they all cross shadows, like this story ; 
Al} shadows frown the crown of England’s glory. 


—_—- ——_ 


II. 
ig OLD MANOR HOUSE—THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


To one of those mysterious, quaint old places, 
That of a truth, 

Would seem to tell us with their care worn faces, 
The troubies of their youth ; 

How they withstood the foeman fierce in battle, 

When war and desolation raged around, 

Uytil the cannon came with roar and rattle, 

To shake their vaunted glories to the ground. 


To one of these old heaps of ruined stones, 

Where stern decay has set its brand on folly, 

] fain would lead you—not that phantom groans 
May make you melancholy ; 

Nor to recount strange legends of the history 

Of dismal Ghosts, that have been known to waik 
In nightly marches, 

With dignified and awe-inspiring stalk 

Thro’ oriel windows, and half broken arclies, 

Filling the dear oli place with tales of mystery. 


An old manorial house, with lichens gray, 

And ivy clinging round its crumbling wall, 

Where tall trees whisper through the sultry day, 

Or shivering murmur when the red leaves fall ; 

And with its aged brow, it seemed to tell us how — 
But softly ; if we stay 

To tell how much of truth the old place preached, | 

Wheo will our story's end be fairly reached ? | 


lt is the summer now ; 
Soft murmurs float upon the stilly air, 
Like echoes of some sweet 2 \lian strain, 
Borne from the cool waves of the distant main. 
A maiden young and fair, 
Stands at an open lattice, and her brow, 
Cuaste as the rose, is as the lily white; 
Aud the soft tresses of her golden hair, 
Fallon an unread page ; one line, one name, 
Seems written there in characters of flame, 
And all the rest is dark. Then kneeling there, 
In the warm glory of the eternal light 
That floods the azure fields and distant wave, 
Hiding the bright world from her tearful eyes, 
Upon her soft white arms, the weary head 
Like a fading blossom lies ; 


- 
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Where with a thousand gallant hearts and brave, 


lle lies amongst the dead. 


_ What is the world to her! the changing hue 


Where the still waters in the suashine rest, 
And the calm radiance of the etherial blue, 
Give not their calmness to her troubled breast. 


He was amongst the dead, whose every word, 
Whisper’d in happier hours, remembered still, 
Seemed in the quiet of her chamber heard ; 

Aud with a passionate thrill, 
With outstretched arms, the fair girl trembling 

kneeled, 
Towards the far land, 
Where, with a faithful band, 


| He fought and died upon the battle field, 


“Sister, dear sister !"—and a merry face 
Is at the Lily’s side, 

lull of the laughing light, and sunny grace 
That raven locks half hide, 

But hide to make the rosy lip more bright, 


_ And give the eyes a yet more flashing light. 


i“ Lily, dear Lily !’—And the joyous tone 


| Changed as she saw the Lily drooping there, 


Knew that the trembling girl was not alone, 
But wrestling with the grim form of despair. 


Words were not needed, on the tear stained leaf 


| One well remembered name, one line she read, 


Measured the wildness of her sister's grief 
He was amongst the dead. 


| And when the twilight stole across the West, 
| The rose and lily still were side, by side. 


Pillowed upon her sister’s loving breast, 
We may not watch the tears that she would hide. 
Ill- 


INTRODUCTION 
It is a truth that few can well deny, 


| That Pegasus, the poet’s winged steed, 


Tho’ fond of soaring always in the sky, 


Can trot along the ground in case of need, 
| Oft times it has occurred to me, indeed, 


That rhyme or reason scarce can tell us why 


| A horse of one peculiar kind, or breed, 


Should always be allowed to soar on bigh ; 


_ Besides’ tis plain, however he may go, 


A horse, tho’ winged, is still a horse, you know. 
So just at present I bad rather not 
Allow him quite so free and wide a range, 


' But take thé reins and have a quiet trot, 


Along the level ground, by way of change, 
Dear Reader, if you like, we'll mount together, 
It is a bright and merry summier’s day, 

And in the golden light, and sunny weather 


| We'll follow where our Fancy leads the way. 


Near where the Severn winds her silvery stream, 
By waving fields, or through the shadowy glade ; 
Where lilies pale, amidst her bright waves gleam, 
Or violets hide beneath the leafy shade, — 


' Through such a scene, of course, we quickly pass, 
to an unknown ‘and her thoughts have fled , Lest Pegasus should snuff the fragrant grass, 
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Or, if by England's old ancestral halls, 

That seem like shadows of her first warm glory, 
If, passing by their grey and crumbling walls, 
We see upon them many a wondrous story, 
Where Time has traced in characters of mystery, 
Remembrances of their eventful history. 

Then we will run the faster, lest his wings 
Should get excited by such quaint old things. 


If in the distance silvery echoes fade, 

Of rippling streams, that murmuring glide along, 
Where wanderers rest beneath the grateful shade, 
Or shepherd’s pipe is heard, or rustic’s song, 
Then swiftly will we pass such dangers by, 

Lest Pegasus should chance to cateh the sound, 
And spread his wings, and bear us up on high, 
Or worse, should cast us headlong to the ground. 


So will we ride a safe and steady course, 

And Pegasus shall feel the bridle’s force. 

Instead of wings and such like things, and flying, 
It shall be Peg’s to use his legs in running ; 
And Tragedy, with all its sobs and sighing, 

Shall change into a comic fytte of funning. 
Better to ride like Gilpin through the town, 
Than soar Jike Hypponous, and tumble down. 


IV. 
CONCERNING YE SISTER OF A FAYRE MAIDEN, Y 'CLEPT 
PHILLIs. 
Phillis was a village maiden, 
Blythe and young and fair to sce; 
Like a tree with blossoms laden, 


An uncommon sort of maiden, 
Gentle Phillis seemed to be. 


One name will suffice a poet, 
As of course the rest he knows; 
But for those who do not know it, 
I may tell them, I suppose, 
Phillis was “ the village Rose.”’ 


Phillis was a rustic beauty ; 

But we do not choose to tell, 
Who had laid their life and duty 
At the feet of that same beauty, 

Or would ring that village belle. 


It will be enough to mention, 
That there was one happy youth; 
But it is not my intention, 
Any other names to mention, . 
Tho’ I might a score, with truth. 


Phillis had agreed with Harry, 
That upon a certain day, 
As he wished it—she would marry ; 
But alas! it chanced that Harry 
At that time was far away— 


Far away, in the Crimea, 
Fighting, perhaps amongst the slain, 
And her heart was filled with pain 
For she'd not the least idea, 
When he would be back again. 





It would make a pretty story, 
How she wept and prayed for him, 
Till ber eyes with tears ware dim; 
While he fought for England’s glory 
Reckless both of life and limb. 


But our subject just at present, 
Leads us not from home so far, 

And it will be quite as pleasant 

If we do not mix at present, 
With the dust and din of war, 


Pretty Phillis had a sister, 

And she went to her one day, 
Clasped her round the neck, and kissed her, 
Whispered gently to her sister, 

“ Be Phillis while I am away -- 


“For you know, our gentle Lily 
In the old house by the sea, 
Like a flower, when winds are chilly, 
Droops and fades the gentle Lily, 
She who was so kind to me. 


“Oh her heart is sad and lonely, 
Bitter is the anguish there, 
Sorrow more than she can bear ; 

O that I may whisper only 
Loving words to soothe her care. 


“ Harry is quite safe, dear sister, 
But upon that fatal day, 
Others on the dark field Jay.”’ 
Then once more she foudly kissed her, 
And with tears, she stole away. 


Phillis had not long departed, 
Ere the sun departed too, 
Went to gladden others view, 

Like a dear old tender hearted 
And impartial sun should do. 


But before he made his mind up, 
And tue great red orb of day 
In a flood of crimson lay, 

The Rose’s sister stayed to bind up 
Round the cottage door a spray. 


Stay’d to bind a sweet clematis, 
Tliat kept straggling from its nail, 
Where it never ought to trail, 

And would creep across the lattice, 
Rather than the trellis rail. 


Then she saw as plain, or plainer, 
Than the pike-staff that he bore, 

What you call an old campaigner, 

Coming—nothing could be plainer, 
To that very cottage door. 


Doubtless, thought she, it is Harry, 
Standing at the garden gate, 
And of course he’s come to marry ; 
But alas! for luckless Harry, 

He has just arrived too late. 


Then she hastened forth to meet him, 
And with many a winning grace, 

Curtsied very low to greet him, 
Watching every silent trace, 
Passing o'er his sun brown'd face. 
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First sho saw an odd expressioa, 
In his round and wondering eyes, 
And he made such strange replies, 
Seeming | 44 e a half confession 
Of some feeling of surprise. 


But that he had quite mistaken 
Her for Phillis, seemed so clear, 
That her plans at once were taken, 
Plans—that, lest they should be shaken, 
I forbear to mention here. 


But the names of Phillis— Harry, 
Floated through her cunning brain. 
“ How long Phillis was to tarry ? 


—_—— 
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Whether she was sure to marry ? 
When she did come back again.” 


So she beg’d him to be seated, 
Let him call her “ Phillis love,” 
Very kindly was he treated, 
Close beside her was he seated, 
Cooing like a turtle dove. 


There we leave them for the present. 
Envy not the happy wan ! 
Tho’ it may be very pleasant, 
Courting as he is at present, 
As a red coat only can. 


(To be continued.) 








MR. 


We have endeavoured to render our monthly 
publication for some time useful to the pro- 
oress of a Reform Bill. We do not believe 
in the efficiency of half measures, and there- 
fore sought a complete suffrage, and, if pos- 
sible, a complete equalisation, or an approach 
to equality, in the representative system. As 
all good purposes are best served by the truth, 

we admit that while the great majority of the 
unenfranchised among all classes, for they be- 
long to all classes, desire the right to vote, 

they do not, at present, make it the object of 
an absolutely s ntaneous movement. They 

have no excited feelings on the topic, and no 
very stern resolution to attain deliv erance 
from “ taxation without representation.” If 
any party in any “ province” will conduct an 


| 


agitation for them, they adhere to the pro- | 


vramme, and feel that its attainment would 
improve the condition of society, but this 
position is better than neutrality only by one 
step. Its existance may be easily explained. 
For five or six years the Government of this | 
country, through successive ministries and 
parties, has been pledged to parliamentary 
reform. A large number of the people now 
excluded from the franchise, believe that the 


_ opinion. 


| 
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legislation is their object, and for privileges 
they care no more than for straws. We have 
no sympathy with the argument, but the 
— is good. After all argument is ex- 
austed we come to the question of good 
government. That is the object. Is the 
existing course of government good? We 
thins not. Many good measures have been 
obtained witk a struggle—but better mea- 
sures remain to be procured, and bad mea- 
sures to be repealed. 

At the commencement of the present ses- 
sion of Parliament, we distinctly stated that 
the Reform Bil) would be postponed until 
1861 or 1862 unless the country exhibited a 
strong feeling in its favour. The idea was 
considered by many of our friends absolutely 
erroneous. The Parliament had been elected 
to carry reform, and it would be carried dur- 
ing the session, according to the common 
A long discussion on the motion 
that the bill be read a second time, running 
like the east wind through all April into May, 
and not more cheerful in its own way, indi- 
cates an increased probability of the postpone- 
ment of reform for even two or three years. 
Not only however is there danger of delay but 


declarations in favour of extending its limits | there is danger of an entire change in the 


were made with an honest purpose. 
opinion is creditable to all parties, and we 
hope that nothing may occur to cast doubt 
upon its truth. No better reason can be 
given for the apathy which is pnevalent than 
the explanation that excitement is unneces- 
sary. We are to have a Reform Bill. All 
parties agree in thenecessity for an extension 
of the suffrage. The measure may not ensure 


| 
' 


justice, it may not be founded upon equitable | 


principles, but it will be a step. 
cal persons gofurther, and call abstract justice 

* bore, meditating on the fact that if this 
‘easure works well, all is gained, Good 


Philosophi-— 


This | substance. Encouraged by the “ defective 


heart ” and pluck shown on the subject, 
many members of both parties in the Com- 
mons begin to think £6 in boroughs and £10 
in counties more liberal than is necessary. 
They think vo and £20 for occupants would 
answer all ses well. For that reason 
they delight in in delaying the bill, and in eon- 
templated amendments in committee, but es- 

ially in the existence of a House of Peers. 

Mr. Black has not been induced by any 
clique to express their views. The senior 
member for Edinburgh will only express his 
own opinion. Local references to the Par. 
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liament House clique and al) similar re- 
proaches are lost upon him. He is an honest 
man, but honesty does not save its owner 
from prejudice, and Mr. Black, not having 
escaped from the common frailties of human- 
ity, has that taint. His speech on the motion 
for the second reading of the bill contains 
opinions, held by others, who have not the 
courage to speak to them. That speech 
therefore, although short, is more important 
that many long and balancing statements. 
We have got, Mr. Black argued, parliamen- 
tary government, and the machine works 
well. Therefore, he continued, we should 
not alter the machine until we prove that 
there is a defect, and next that our alteration 
will remove that defect. , 

This argument is good against any Reform 
Bill, if it be true; but it is useless, whether 
correct or not, in arguing for or against the 
stages of any measure. Mr. Black favours 
the reduction of the county fraschise to £10, 
but we retaliate his own language, “ Prove 
that there is a defect, and that your altera- 
tion will remove the defect from your existing 
machine.” 

Next we allege that Mr. Black has parla- 
mentary government, and it may happen that 
we have parliamentary government, but five 
in six of our countrymen have not parliameu- 
tary government, but are governed by others, 
over whom, as they will exercise some in- 
fluence, they must employ persuasion that is 
illegitimate often. He invites the friends of 
reform to show him a “defect in the 
machine. We reply that exclusion of the 
people is a defect, because it leads them to 
feel no interest in the affairs of their nation, 
and to take an interest in the associations 
against which he remonstrates. As for prac- 
tical grievances, is not the mode of levying 
the Income-tax pursued for fifteen years a 
grievance? Do not many of us feel the want 
of a national system of education grievous ? 
Has not the entire mismanagement of emi- 
vration been the direst calamity and disgrace 
that any country could suffer? Is it nothing 
that such cruel negligence as that which 
caused the deaths by the Great, Tasmania 
passes unpunished? Where are the little 
children. who died on the Government tran- 
sports in their voyage to meet their fathers 
in India last year? Why have we no at- 
tempt to improve the health of. children in 
townsby the establishment of play-grounds — 
a most serious want almost in every other 
town than in Edinburgh ? A crowd of ques- 
tions, all on important subjects, might be 
asked im succession, and there could be no re- 
ply to one of them. 

‘Pursuing the theory of representation 
farther, Mr. Black “denied that there is any 
natural right to the franchise, or even any 
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right founded on tax paying. He saiq 
‘what the people have a right to is the ver, 
best government that can be formed for then, 
Who is to decide on the best mode of govern. 
ment for the le. I hold that the right 
remains with the yovernment while it has the 
power in its own hands. At present the 
right remains with this House, and not only 
the right but the responsibility, and a tre. 
mendous responsibility it is to introduce any 
change in the system which is now in opera- 
tion.” 

This is Mr. Black’s language, and we have 
no doubt it was old King Bomba’s, and may 
be young King Bomba’s. Black and Bomba 
agree in one on theory. The member for 
Edinburgh, we are confident, agrees with the 
Emperor of France, and also with the Em- 
peror of Russia. He might, we have no 
doubt, find himself on common ground with 
the Emperor of Austria. In fact he is iy 
right good company. Old times furnish him 
with precedents. He has Castlereagh, Liver. 
pool, and Cauning—all these great statesmey 
and probably honest men. All these per. 
souages, and many more, from the Sheh of 
Persia to the Sultan of Turkey, said or say 
that “ the people have a right to good govern- 
meut; and we, who form the Government, 
haye a,right to tell them what is, and what is 
not, good government and they haye a right 
to believe us.” ‘ Hear and obey ”’ says the 
Kmperor of China. It is the same, story 
everywhere, only in Britain the “ hear and 
obey” comes from the representatives of the 
electors, fastened up in most unequal bundles, 
either as regards numbers or property. We 
by no means insinuate that Mr. Black sym-- 
pathies with tyrants. On the contrary, we 
think he is the sort of man to do as Hamp- 
den did. Still, he must see that on these 
principles such conduct would be very wrong, 
The people have a right to good government, 
and the Government of the day have the 
right to tell them how it is to be obtained. 
This is the jus divinum of the King’s ap- 
plied to the comparatively modern ten 
pounders—so clumped together that they 
have not power to operate as they wish for the 
public weal. 

Every man has his “ bubbly-jock,” accord- 
ing to the, late Sir Walter Scott, and his 
crotchet. according to modern proverbs. Mr. 
Black dislikes the trades unions. As he op- 
poses them he tells them his mind, and they 
ose nothing by having a sharp critic, He 
referred to the builders’ strike in London 
during last summer, and said :— 


Perhaps honourable gentlemen were not aware of 
the extent to which these men associated together 
trades unions, that were regulated by a small exere 


tive committee sitting in London, whose orders al} wert 
bound to obey. Mr. Potter had asserted that as mas! 
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,000 men were under the orders of the exccutive 
ittee during the late strike. 


as 600 


comm 
Mr. Potter, therefore, and the Emperor 
Napoleon, are pon a dead level ; but perhaps 
some evil disposed reporter has knocked an 
extra “ nought ” in somewhere. It is of no 
jmportance whether sixty or six hundred | 
thousand men formed the census by estimate 
of Mr. Potter's subjects. The estimate was | 
erroneous, although not equally erroneous 
on either of the two suppositions. Sixty | 
thousand men at one shilling would have 
furnished Mr. Potter with a revenue of 
£3,000 by the week, and six hundred thou- 
sand would have given £30,000, orat sixpence 
£15,000, or at fourpence £10,000, or at 
threepence £7,500, or at one penny £2, 5vVO. 
So Mr. Potter’s Executive Committee had 
not half so much for their subjects as the | 
latter gave to the tobacconists, and the illu- | 
sion is transparent, without reference to the 
fact, which we know, and Mr. Black may 
have seen, that one-third of the new buildings | 
in London were not suspended during the | 
| 

| 
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strike, and there was no strike of the small 
builder's operatives ; but the term small 
builders comprises men employing from teu 
to onehundred or one hundred and fitty work- | 
men, and Mr. Black, we are confident, wil! | 
concede that the class may present the heal | 
thiest system of conducting trade. 

The member for Edinburgh quarrels with 
the London builders because they sought ten 
hours, wages for nine hours’ work. The de- 
mand was not so extravagant in London as to | 
merit reproach; for the men have often to 
walk a long distance to and from work ; vet 
we said and think that they should have given | 
their employers notice as to new contracts 
and finished the old on the old system. This | 
seemed the honourable course, and perhaps 
would have been pursued except for a small | 
aecident on which the strike turned. Mr. 
Black’s speech did not present a complete 
statement. He forgot that the strike com- | 
menced for neither nine nor ten hours | 
labour, but because an operative had pre- 
sented a memorial to his employers and was | 
put on warning, and when it commenced it 
was embittered by the document which the 
largemasters insisted that the men, both non- 
unonists and unionists, should sign as a pass-_ 
port to employment in their shops. Two 
combinations existed therefore, and the one is 
as correct as the other, although both might 
be Wrong. One thing is certain, that the 
working classes did not support the strike in 
overwhelming numbers, or they must neces- 
sarily have been successful. Any argument 
that can be drawn from the matter is for that | 
reason against Mr. Black. If it be good for | 
the majority of the working. classes not to as- | 
‘cate themselves together, and not to act 





now a thousand years since. 
' and not foolish. 


fair, but not by foul means—and on that 


| for legislation. 


reformers. 


| enfranchise lodgers, whose claim has 
/mitted already in Edinburgh. 
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under the guidance of an Excutive Committee, 
they did what is right. 
In illustration of the impolicy of the 


_ trades’ unionists, Mr. Black says that a 


number of working men in Edmburgh in- 
quired his intention towards on eight hour's 
bill while he was a candidate for the city and 
before he was their representative. He re- 
plied that the question indicated their in- 
capacity for the franchise. This may be a 
correct opimion, but the conduct of the 
Government, if the notion be sound, is very 
far wrong. By official report of the Post- 
office proceedings, we observe that the letter 
carriers of London have a day of eight hours. 
Ifthe limit be good for the persons in the 
employment of the nation, it should not be 
decidedly bad for their employers. Wise 
men have often thought that the doom of 
actual labour might be restricted to one-third 
of time. Alfred the King. held the opinion 
; The folly of 
the Edinburgh working men is not new. It 
is old. Moreover their principle is desirable, 
It is an end to be sought by 


point all parties are agreed. Mr. Black’s re- 
marks apply to legislation on the subject, but 
there is nothing curious even in the request 
Highly educated, reputable, 
and wise men have thought it practicable. 
The senior member for Edinburgh has no 


_ objections to a £40 property franchise o ) pio- 


perty in Scotch counties; or a £10 tenant 
tranchise for all counties, but he contemplates 
reluctantly another step down among -the 
householders in boroughs; and considers that 
it must lead to manhood suffrage. The pro- 
spect is not beset with terrors except to those 
whe make them. Manhood suffrage need not 
be so alarming as some people seem to think. 
It is a much more conservative measure than 
the household suffrage advocated by many 
The £6 franchise is in the line 
with household franchise, but not with man- 
hood suffrage. Lord John Russell's bill adds 


to the registry of electors from only one class 


of elements. His former proposal drew addi- 
tions from other classes. He proposed to 

ae ad- 
Next he was 
to enfranchise depositors to the extent of £50 
in the savings’ banks; they formed different 


classes. The lodger clause would have brought 
‘in an army of clerks, and others, men “ of 


prospects,” and the saving bank’s clause a 
ca of men of thrift. Manhood suffrage it- 
self enfranchises all classes, and we admit 
that the £6 household suffrage chiefly enfran- 
chises a class. In large boroughs already the 
£10 suffrage introduces all brokers, clothes 
dealers, marine store keepers, spirit dealers, 
and others, many of whom are not more than 
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‘« half-educated.” No great harm can follow | have their agitators, and if they be foolish 
an infusion of working men, although they | men or honest men, many of the agitato;, 
should, alas, not be more than “ half-edu- | will die demagogues; but if they be ingj- 
cated.” They may be led by agitators, but | nuating, soapy, subtle, and supple men, they 
that will only prove their British or Irish | may become eminent financial happy pen- 
origin. Do not the Earl of Derby and Mr. | sioners, or draw from sinecures a splendid 
Disraeli lead the Conservative gentlemen of subsistence. Mr. Black has, in one sense. 
England further than their principles. Have | been an agitator. His friends and neighbours 
not Lord John Russell and Viscount Pal- | in Edinburgh have followed his opinions. Hp 
merston some influence with the Whigs. | is not one of the public men who get rich by 
Must we concea! the persuasive powers of political work. No man can come into the 
Messrs. Bright and Cobden with the manu- House of Commons with a higher character 
facturers, who during the spring have advo- | for integrity, and unlike many characters jt 
cated stoutly a new treaty, recommended by | was one founded on a long life of truth. I) 
their leaders, although each class, and each | this case he has been carried by a bugbear 
man in each class, declares that to him as to | and a prejudice back to Mr. Disraeli’s }jj) 
his friends in his and in their trade no good | from that of Lord John Russell’s. 


can flow possibly from the treaty. All classes 





“WHO GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 
(ADDRESSED TO A LADY IN AFFLICTION) 


Awid weakness and gloom, by perils surrounded, Ah grieve not His Spirit, which striveth, allureth 
The soul can look up with a glow of delight, The wayward and faint, to a pathway of light; 
To him who sustaineth ; whose love is unbounded, Who beyond ties of kindred and friendship endu- 


Who gives to his children sweet songs in the | reth ; 
night. | Who gives to his mourners sweet songs iu the 


In the hearts of the lowly, God’s own spirit dwel.- | night. 
leth. Though a friend, a loved mother, no longer engages 
No tumults disturb them, nor dangers affright ; The heart’s warm affections, or gladdens the 
The wisdom He giveth, all wisdom excelleth ; | sight ; 
He tempers their sadness with songs in the | They can turn, ever trusting, to Truth’s sacred 
night. pages, 
A despot’s rude mandate, with fetters may bind And blend each dear promise, with songs in the 
them, night. 
In dungeous immured, then deny them the light, | What if lile’s cbbiaug current gleam dimly before 
Yet as Paul aud as Silas of old he would find them, them, 
Rejoicing the captives, with songs of the night. | | And the soul disencumbered, be plumed for her 


The wife of his youth, some lone bosom deploreth, | flight; 
Suatched away when all round them seemed The Hand which chastiseth, may deign to restore 


tranquil and bright ; them, | pitts a , 
But Faith points the finger to Him who restoreth, | To hope’s blooming vision, to “ Songs in the 


Aud gives double measure, with songs in the Night.” 
night. Matlock, 1860. CLEMENS. 
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Tur Government have postponed the com— | examine the condition of the working classes, 
mittee on the English Reform Bill to the 4th | and their fitness for the franchise. The 4th 
June, and the second reading of the Irish | of June is an old red letter day in the calendar. 
and Scotch bills until after the escape of the | It was dedicated to George III. These 
English bill from committee. We infer | times are nearly forgotten now, but accordi 

from these delays the ceitain postponement | to omens the day is unpropitious, for the ol 

of reform until Earl Grey have leasure to | king was not a friend of reform. In the 
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course of parliamentary business the delay 
has no adequate excuse. No other measure 
closely on the heels of legislation. 
rm was to be the staple business of this 
Parliament. It was elected to decide upon 
the propriety of the measure submitted by 
the * Government. That measure was 
3 copy of the franchises from Lord John 
Russell's with a change in the saving’s bank 
yalification from fifty to sixty pounds, and 
an adoption of the £10 occupancy of counties 
instead of a larger sum, counter-halanced by 
the retention of the £10 qualification for ad- 
nission to borough registries. The Liberal 
y pronounced the measure inadequate for 
ihe expectations and the necessities of the 
nation. They refused it even the honour of 
a second reading, so paltry and so unworthy 
of the cause, as they said, was the measure. 
Parliament was dissolved. By some means, 
and perhaps by their official influence, the 
Ministry improved their position in the Com- 
mons, but they did not gain a majority of the 
House. Still, a coalition was necessary 
among their opponents to secure office for 
either of the parties in this quadrille at that 
time. Pond. i the meeting in Willis’s- 
rooms followed, where the supporters of Lord 
John Russell and Viscount Palmerston could 
meet the Peelites and the Radicals on com- 
mon ground. At that meeting the parties 
present resolved to eject the Government 
without allowing them to explain the amend- 
ments proposed by them on their scheme. 
The Derbeyite Government were accord- 
ingly ejected by their own Parliament. Of 
course there is no apology for the ejection of 
a Government on the ground of reform, ex- 
cept the resolution to introduce a better mea- 
sure than they will pass. In consistence with 
that excuse a better measure was promised, 
and now, in the middie of the Parliamentary 
session for 1860, that measure is shelved for 
a month. Not only, however, is this delay 
proposed by the Government received by the 
members ** with cheers” but the meagre qua- 
lifications suggested in the bill are assailed 
even by Liberal members as dangerously large. 
All the “fancy franchises,” originally pro- 
posed by Lord John Russell, and followed by 
the Earl of Derby, are omitted from the bill. 
Its clauses are called remarkable for their 
simplicity, and they form only an extension 
of the suffrage among one class and in one 
direction. It is among the numerous class, 
indeed, who live in houses. Still they con- 
‘ist of several branches, and the Reform bill 
recognizes one only, the tenants of houses 
who pay rates and over £6 in rents. Lodgers 
in furnished and unfurnished apartments are 
omitted, and along with them the numerous 
class w ho pay a sum of money for their house, 
including rates and taxes, As the bill stands 


I 





it would give a large extension of the fran- 
chise, and be peculiarly useful in counties, 
but an equally good bill for this purpose 
might have been obtained two years since, 
and was rejected from party motives, and the 
hope of many that we could bet better terms. 
The years are past and we have to do with 
the present. This bill mav be wrung out of 
Parliament by a struggle; without a struggle 
the people must lose another year or two 
years. It was stated in the beginning of the 
session that the bill would not pass except by 
a pressure from without. Lord John Russell 
doubtless means now, and always means, to 
carry his measure; but can any common 
mortal suppose that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Sydney Herbert have one anxiety on the sub- 
ject? Even Viscount Palmerston and his 
friends are not desirous of pushing the bill 
rapidly out of the house. In the existing 
apathy, as it is termed, which possesses the 
people, the Peers may have an agreeable work 
that they can accomplish “ cheerily,” even if 
the Commons do not make the business plea- 
sant in committee. The Upper House will 
have a pretence for delaying the measure. 
They are supposed not to know a word of the 
bill until it comes up to them from “ another 
place.” Nothing is easier than to adjourn its 
arrival until near the dog days. At that 
season it has to contend against the repug- 
nance of the Peers and the stench of the 
Thames. The Peers may plead reasonably 
too little time to consider and too long time 
to smell. It is true that, like other people, 
they consider now all the bearings of the 
subject ; but that does not necessarily help 
their official thoughts. They must be formed 
according to routine. As an independent 
branch of the Legislature they will require 
opportunity to discuss a bill which they ine 
decided already to destroy if it be possible. 
We cannot praise tbe bill even in its full 
proportions. It is only an amendment of 
evils existing that should be entirely eradi- 
cated. We cannot even regard it as an in- 
stalment that may iead to another dividend 
in five or seven years. Already it is the Sep- 
tennial Act, for we have expended on its 
agitation full seven years. The measure, if 
it passes in its present state, may regulate 
the suffrage for twenty years. If it be cropped 
and pared farther down, it will not count as 
anything. To those who consider its defeat 
or postponement not grievous, in the hope 
of a better bill ere long, no duty occurs at 
present. They bide their time; wait and 
watch. To those who are willing to try this 
£6 suffrage an immediate duty presses. Now 
they might save the bill. In Fruly they will 
be late. The taunts of covert and open enemies 
are true. For some time the unenfranchised 
have lived under a spell. They have engaged 
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in “little ends” when they should have 
been. concerned on “ mighty means.” Its of 
no use, quoth the sluggard; and so he starved. 


Its of no use to petition Parliament, many | 


rsons say and millions think, but it cer- 
tainly is of no use not to do it. Either 
citizenship in this empire is worth asking or 
its not worth having. The aristocracy are, 
according to many, in the way, and so they 
are; in the way of plans not supported from 
without. We have always done the aristo- 
cracy, however, the justice of observing that, 
like all other classes, they obey the policemen 
who say “ move on please.” They do all that, 
moreover, not from fear, Like other classes, 
bargemen and cotton spinners, they have 
“roughs” among them; but the aristocracy 
are an improving class, and fear is not one of 
their characteristics. If they are in the way, 
an‘ asked civilly to make room, they will do 
so, not from any dread of results, but from a 
conviction that the British constitution, which 
they greatly respect, wants forward, and they 
must, not stop the way. They prefer to stand 
still. So do we all by nature. While those 
who are out are contented to remain there, 
nobody will ask them in. The movement 
must come from without. 

For some time past a tendency has been 
exhibited at a few meetings, which ended in 
little, to abuse the anstocracy. We abuse 
the democracy. They are credulous to their 
“enemies (Ouly enemies in a limited and 
political meaning), and indolent, grossly in- 
dolent. Lord John Russell has had a limited, 
meagre, even pitiable support for his measure. 


LITERARY 


The Mill on the Floss, By Georce Ext07, author | 


of * Adam Bede. 3 vols. London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 
Tne fortunate author of Adam Bede has won a 


far famed reputation, and the present beautiful | 


work comes before us under favourable auspices. 
The title at first appeared ambiguous, until we 


learnt its meaning in one of those little patches of 
“fine” description with which the whofe work | 


abounds. 


A wide plain, where the broadening Floss hurries on 
between its banks to the sea, and the loving tide rush- 
ing to meet it, checks its passage with an impetuous 
embrace. On this mighty tide the back ships, laden 
with the fresh-scented fir planks, with rounded sacks 
of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark glitter of coal, are 
borne along to the town of St. Ogg’s, which shows its 
aged fluted red roofs, and the broad gables of its 
wharves between the low wooded nill and the river 
brink, tinging the water with a soft purple hue, under 
the transient glance of this February sun. 





The argument employedagainst him is, nobody 
wants you. We believe the argument to be 
based on appearance, because everybody cop- 
sidered the bill safe, and because it is not g 
settlement; but the bill is far from being 
safe, anda smaller measure may be made q 
settlement. Only farther we remark that jf 
our convictions, feelings, and principles, iy. 
duced us to fear and to resist reform, we 
should adopt this bill peaceably. April has 
passed in showers of snow. We are now iy 
May without the flowers of May. The east 
wind still rules, and even that poet who sung 
the pfaises of north-easters must consider 
that we have had abundance of them for one 
year. Field that in ordinary seasons would 
be green with briard or eight inches deep in 
grass, look bare, brown, and scalded. The 
lambs are dying on the hills, and the cattle 
are drooping in the stalls. Is the lesson for. 
gotten that is oniy fourteen years old? 

The settlement of one question was taken 
out of the confines of the legislature. Ay 
unadorned eloquence thundered from blasted 
fields, so mirk and mournful that death grew 
on the earth and food turned into pestilence, 
If the suffrage question is to be settled in 
similar suffering, it will not be by a £6 qua- 
lification. The settlement will shape itself to 
the natural limit, although some people allege 
that there is no natural right. We believe 
it would greatly strengthen the constitution, ° 
and greatly improve the condition of the 
ple, but those who fear its results should settle 
now ina more contracted form, and thus avoid 
them for a time. 


REGISTER, 


The Floss is a river; a subsequent passage 
mentions Dorleote Mill, as “The mill on the 
Floss.” The following is an exquisite little gem 
of thought. 


How lovely the little river is with its dark changing 
wavelets! It seems to me like a living companion 
while I wander along the bank and listen to its low 
plaintive voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf and 


loving. 


The authorship of Adam Bede, (although the 


| book appeared under a man’s name) has been as- 
' signed to one of the gentler sex. Forgetting her 


masculine cognomen then, we speak of her in the 
feminine gender. 

Que of her chief beauties is in her power of 
description. She is minute in detail yet never 
prosaic; saying always enoegh to bring the scene 
before the reader, yet not enough to make lim 
weary of it. The right word is always pnt in the 














. ; the exact phrase chosen which suits | 
right place _ pleasure to lay ‘em out; an’ they lie at the corner o’ 


It is searcely fair to give the plot of a story, | the big oak linen chest, at the k; not as I shoald 


the occasion. 


and the only excuse for such a proceeding is when | 
g notice is expected, and there being no room for | 


extracts, the only thing to be done is to outline 
the author’s creation. There is vo oceasion for 


sike of mnaking the extracts better understood and 
appreciated, we may remark that the dramatis per- 
sone of the tale are Mr. Tultiver, the owner of the 
mill, Mrs. Tulliver, his wife; their son, Tom, and 
a daughter Maggie. The latter is the heroine of 
the story, and a most interesting character. There 
are several other persons; but the main interest 
is concentrated in these. Mr. Tulliver’s views 
with respect to his son, are thus graphically 
given :— 

What I want is to give Tom a good eddication as’|! 
be bread to him. That was what I was thinking of 
when I gave notice for him to leave th’ academy at 
Ladyday, I mean to put him to a downright good 
school at Midsummer. The two years at th’ academy 
‘ad ha’ done well enough if I’d meant to make a 
miller and a farrier of him, for he’s had a fine sight 
mote schooling nor ever I got; all the learnin’ my 
father ever paid for was a bit o’ birch at one end, and 
the alphabet at th’ other. But I should like Tom to 
be abit of a scholard,so as he might be up to the 
tricks o’ these fellows as talk fine, and write with a 
flourish. It ’ud bea help to rie wi’ these law-suits and 
arbitrations, and things. I would’nt make a dowi- 
right lawyer o’ the lad, I should be sorry for him to be 
araskill, but a sort o’ engineer, or a surveyor, or an 
auctioneer and valyer, like Riley, or one o' them 
smar.'sh businesses as are al] profits and no outlay 
only for a big chain, and a high stool. They're pretty 
nigh all one, and they’re not far off bein’ even wi’ the 
law I believe, for Riley looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the 
face, as hard as one cat looks another. He’s none 
frighted at him. 


Mrs. Tulliver has not the same ambitious views 
as her huSband, for the boy. She thinks more of 
the commissariat part of the establishment, and 
has her doubts about “the washing and mending 
o' his clothes.’’ These indistinct doubts lead to 
the suggestion on her part of all educational pro- 
ceedings being being restricted to the limits of the 
carrier's cart. Mrs. Tullwer is an excellent sort 
of person, but not uncomfortably troubled with 
intellect, or intellectual aspirations, but although 
her character, on the whole, is matural perhaps, 
she is at times made very absurd, by having ab- 
surdities put into her mouth. And here we would, 
illustrating the remark by a specimen of the lady's 
conversation, notice one very great defect in this 
writer's dialogue. or the sake of effect, she 
makes her characters say things they never would 
say—utter nonsense, in fact, which is meant to 
pass for fun. The following has nothing droll in 
ir, but is simply ridiculous. She says, after dis- 
cussing the interesting matter of airing sheets :— 


Well, Mr. Tulliver, I’ve put the sheets out for the 
best bed, and Kezia’s got ‘em hanging at the fire. 
They are’nt the best sheets, I should repent buying 
em only they'll do to Jay us out in. An’ if you was 
to die to morrow Mr. Tulliver, they’re mangled beau- 
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tiful, an’ all ready, an’ smell o’ lavender, as it "ad be a 


trast anybody to look "em out but myself. 

Now all that is simply absurd. Poor people don’t 
look on the solemnity of death with such puerile 
feelings. It is silly. Facetious dialogue is not 


s course in the present instance, yet for the | the forte of the writer. She makes Mrs. Tulliver 


a buffoon, and puts words into her mouth for the 


_ express purpose of being laughed at. The 


is transparent. Other authors of eminence don't 
do the same. The poor people of Sir Walter's 
novels are true to nature; they are not made a! - 
surd. The droll, is a very different style, only at- 
tained perhaps, by Dickens or Anthony Trollope, 
now a-days. These are supremely droll in their 
lighter passages. When writers of an inferior 
calibre try to be droll, they become either nonsén- 
sical or vulgar. 

But in contradistinction to the above soliloquy 
on the sheets, we subjoin the following good des - 
cription of the child Maggie :— 


“ You talk o’ cuteness Mr. Tulliver,” she observed 
as she sat down, “but I’m sure the child’s half an 
idiot a some things, for if I send her upstairs to fetch 
anything, she forgets what she’s gone for, an’ perhaps 
u’ll sit down on the floor in the sunshine, an’ phat her 
hair, an’ sing to herself like a Bedlam creatur’ al! the 
while I'm waiting for her downstairs.” 

Maggie is apparently a ‘good for ‘nought.”” 
She hates dressing herself, and brushing her hair, 


and neatuess or tidiness of any kind; but she 


loves the country, and the country flowers; and 
reading too, in quecr old books; Maggie is very 
fond of reading. And half her time she spends 
wandering along the banks of the mill-stream stu - 
dying nature, and the other half in an old attic, 
studying her books, to which we shall ‘refer pre- 
sently, and also in another oc¢cupation also for 
future consideration. Mrs. Tulliver is in despair 
about Maggie. She prophesies that she well never 
come to any good; but will meet with some un- 
expected disaster in the way of drowning, or other 
catastrophe. She tried to impress Maggie with a 
sense of her own unworthiness, and advccates 
patchwork as a fitting means of useful occupation. 
On one occasion, when Maggie has, as usual, been 
wande:ing on the banks of the mill-stream, and has 
returned in a hopeless state of deshabille, her mo- 
ther delivers the foliowing admonitory lecture. 


“O dear, O dear, Maggie,’ says Mrs. Tulliver, 
‘what are you thinking of to throw your bonnet down 
there? Take it upstairs, there’s a good gal, an’ let 
your hair be brushed, an’ put your other pinafore on, 
an’ go on with your patchwork like a lady.”’ 

Maggie's answer is philosophical :— 3 

“It’s foolish work,” said Maggie with « toss of her 
mane, “tearing things to pieces to sew ‘emi together 
again.’’ 

Then as to Maggie’s books ; to which we have 
referred. Her library appeared to be neither exten- 
sive nor well chosen, Defoe’s History of the Devil, 
being one of the collection, and a very great fa- 
vorite, moreover. She had Bunyan s 
Progress, too; but she liked the pictures fer 
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than the letterpress of this latter work. As to the 
letterpress, its chief recommendation seems to have 
been that “ there’s adeal about the devil in it.” This 
uuamiable personage, and Maggie is a firm believerin 
his personality, is her favourite study. ‘“1'll shew 
you a picture of him,” she says to Mr. Riley, one 
of her father’s friends. 


I'll show you the picture of him, in his true shape 
as he appeared to Christian—the body all black you 
know—(Tom had coloured it in‘ his holidays)—and 
the eyes red, like fire, because he’s all fire inside, and it 
shines out at his eyes. 

The philosophy of this writer has been highly 
and deservedly eulogised ; but she is not invariably 
correct. The following is untrue. She says :— 


Plotting covetousness and deliberate contrivance, in 
order to compass a selfish end are nowhere abundant, 
butin the world of the dramatist. 

That is the first mistake. The world teems 
with selfish and deliberate plotting. It may be of 
a very small and puny kiud, but there it is. Only 
when the plotting assumes a larger aspect, is it 
recognised. 

The craft of the monarch, who, by chicanery 
tries to annex a country to his crown, is akin to 
the cunning of the farmer, when he seeks to hurt 
his neighbour, and add a few fields to his farm. 
Look through the whole gradations of society. In 
every degree there is plotting, covetousness, and 
deliberate contrivance, and always, of course, for a 
selfish motive. Exter into domestic life, either 
high or low; there also, in a different form, will 
the selfish policy be found. Neither is the au- 
thoress’s context to this assertion correct. The 
reason on which she bases her argument, is, 
that :— 

Plotting covetousness, and deliberate contrivance, 
demand too intense a mental action for many of our 
fellow parishioners to be guilty of them. 

We don’t agree to that. Cunning is the most 
contemptible of all trades, because it is the easiest. 
Then as to the dramatic villain being the only one, 
where this intense mental action is observable, we 
can but say, that the dramatic villain has always 
seemed a most transparent personage to us, grow- 
ing out of nothing, and perhaps relapsing into the 
same element again. In the following passage, too, 
she is wrong. 

It is easy enough to spoil the lives of our neighbours 
without taking so much trouble; we can do it by lazy 
acquiescence and lazy omission, by trivial falsities, for 
which we hardly know a reason, by sinall frauds neu- 
tralised by small extravayancies, by maladroit 
flatteries, and clumsily improvised insinuations. 

That we don’t believe. Our neighbour’s don’t 
trouble themselves enough about us to have their 
lives “spoiled” by these trifles. There must be 
some tangible aud positive wrong done and felt. 
People are not so sensitive as to be seriously hurt 
by lazy acquiescence, and lazy omission. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of the rebellious Maggie is admi- 
rably drawn. The writer excells in the delinea- 
tion of children. Maggie has been annoyed by 
her mother’s refusal to allow her to accompany her 
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father to the school for the purpose of bring; 
Tom home. Mrs. Tulliver is trying to reduce he, 
to subjection and cleanliness by the judicious 
plication of moral advice, and soap and water, 
Maggie proves refractury :— 

Maggie suddenly rushed from under her hands, ang 
dipped her head ina basin of water standing near, j, 
the vindictive determination that there should be po 
more chance of curls that day. ‘“ Maggie, Maggie» 
exclaimed Mrs. Tulliver, sitting stout and helpless 
with the brashes on her lap, ‘‘ what is to become of you 
if you're so ay ? I'll tell your Aunt Glegg ang 
your Aunt Pullet when they come next week, and 
they'll never love you any more.”’ 


The eloquence of her mother however, makes no 
impression on Maggie, who takes refuge in flight, 


Maggie was out of hearing, making her way towards 
the great attic that ran under the old high pitched 
roof, shaking the water from under her black locks a, 
she ran like a skye-terrier escaped from his bath. This 
attic was Maggie's favourite retreat on a wet day, when 
the weather was not too cold; here she fretted out jj 
her ill-humours, and talked aloud to the worm-eaten 
floors, and the worm-eaten shelves, and the dark 
rafters festooned with cobwebs; and here she kept 
Fetish which she punished for all her misfortunes 
This was the trunk of a large wooden doll, which once 
stared with the roundest of eyes, above the reddest of 
cheeks, but was now entirely defaced by a long career 
of vicarious suffering. Three nails driven into the 
head commemorated as many crises in Maggie's nine 
years of earthly struggle, that luxury of vengeance 
having been suggested to her by the picture of Jae} - 
destroying Sisera in the old Bible. The last nail had 
been driven in with a fiercer stroke than usual, for the 
Fetish on that occasion represented Aunt Glegg. But 
immediately afterwards Maggie had reflected, that if 
she drove so many nails in, she would not be so well 
able to fancy that the head was hurt when she knocked 
it against the wall, nor to comfort it and make believe 
to poultice it, when her fury was abated, for even Aunt 
Glegg would be pitiable when she had been hurt very 
much, and thoroughly humiliated so as to beg her 
niece’s pardon. Since then she had driven no more 
nails in, but had soothed herself by alternately grind- 
ing and beating her wooden head against the rough 
brick of the great chimneys that made the square 
pillars supporting the roof. 


‘The character of Maggie is beautifully drawn 
from beginning to end; although some of the in- 
cidents which are related of her are too abruptly 
told, and are scarcely within the range of proba- 
bility! her flight to the gipsies, for instance, an 
episode of neither point nor purpose, introduced 
fur no special reason, and containing no special 
service. This author does not excel as a mere 
story teller. ‘The construction of her tale is not 
artistic ; it is in the graphic pictures that the merit 
of the work consists. The following remarks, for 
instance, on an acute sorrow, are truthful and ex- 
cellent :— 

There is something sustaining in the very agitation 
that accompanies the first shocks of trouble, just as an 
acute pain is often a stimulus, and produces an excite- 
ment which is transient strength. It is in the slow 
keen life that follows, in the time when sorrow has be- 
come stale, and has no longer an emotive intensity that 
counteracts its pain; in the time when day follows day 
in dull unexpectant sameness, and trial is a dreary 


routine ; it is then that despair threatens ; it is then that 
the peremptory hunger of the soul is felt, and the eye 
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t are 
_ alg which shall give to endurance the nature of 


satisfaction. 
Again, her remarks about needy people, are 


i. is a chill air surrounding those who are down 
‘a the world, and people are glad to get away from 


strained after some unlearned secret of our | 
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Mrs. Spencer must have drawn largely on the 
credulity of the unsophisticated Cheritons by 


placing Gower-street among “ the best situations 


them as from a cold room; human beings, mere men | 


and women without furniture, without anything to offer 

who have ceased to count as anybody, present an 
embarassing negation of reasons for wishing to see 
them, or of subjects on which to converse with them.” 


That is unfortunately proved to be the truth by 
the experience of misfortune. The following is 
admirable. It refers to a strong. aud assailing 
temptation, and the need of resisting it. We 
read :— 

It isthe moment when our rosolution seems about to 
become irrevocable, when the fatal iron gates are about 
to close upon us, that testsour strength. Then, after 
hours of clear reasoning and firm conviction, we snatc’s 


at any sophistry that will nullify our long struggles, 
and bring us the defeat that we love better than vic- 


tory. 

The above are fair specimens of the style of the 
book. As we have said before, we don’t care so 
much for {he mere construction of the story; its 


principal iaterest lies in its many deep and beauti- | 


fully expressed thoughts. 





The Gordian Knot. By Suirtey Brooks. Pp. 376. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington- 


street. 


Mr. Brooxs is the champion cf woman, he deals | 


kindly with her failings; his female characters, 


point. ‘I'he present tale is the story of the daugh. 
ter of an an cflieer in the East India Company’s 
service. The mother, taking a fancy to another, 
runs away from her husband; the father, however, 
is a most outrageous scamp. Under these circum- 
stances the child—for the mutual advantage and 
convenieuce of all parties—-is shipped off to Eng- 
land. She takes up her residence with an aunt 
and uncle named Cheriton, good and worthy people, 
living in “ the quiet borough of St. Oscars,” nearly 
two hundred miles from the great city of London. 
She remains with them for fifteen years, and is then 
removed to the house of another aunt and uncle, 
a Mr. and Mrs. Spencer—persons of a very 
diferent calibre. Mr. Spencer is simply a com- 
mon-place sort of person, bis wife, the very essence 
of vulgarity. 

This lady is one of that numerous class who, 
Wishing to make a great show in the world and 
seem better than they are, resort to all kinds of 
deceits to carry out the object. Before receiving 
Margaret—the heroinc—she has given her to 
understand that she holds an unexceptionable posi- 
tion in society. ‘* We have,” she writes, “got a 
first rate Louse in Gower street, the best house in 
the street, and the situation is the best in the 
metropolis, being-alike removed from the grubs of 
the east, ond the butterflies of the west; in fact, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, ‘twixt heaven and earth. 
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\ appeared by their smiles and loud -laughter. 


; ; - — | mortifieations. 
even in their worst aspect, have some redeeming | 


in the metropolis. However, much to Margaret’s 
sorrow, she leaves her country home, and adopts 
the town residence. Her first impressions of the 
“house in Gower-street are unfavourable.” A 
contest of no very amicable nature is going on in 
the hall on her arrival. 


A lady, in a large dusty looking morning wrapper, 
was endeavouring by energetic oratory to convince an 
individual, uupleasantly like a tax-collector, that he 
was sure to be paid, and, therefore, that his taking 
summary measures, which, with the aid of a confederate, 
he was about to employ, was perfectly ridicalous and 
preposterous. 


The affair ends by Mr. Cheriton, who has 
accompanied Margaret, paying the demand. Then 


When the minions of the Exchequer had departed, 
Mrs. Spencer lost no time in having the table spread 
with a heavy and luxurious breakfast. Nothing could 
have been better, but for small blemishes, whence un- 
favourable inferences are drawn, by hard-hearted 
observers, The mustard pot was quite empty, but not 
quite clean; the cayenne had hardened at the bottom, 
and had to be poked up with a steel pen; the plates 
came up cold; and a suspicious delay, and two bangs 
of the street door, implied that the stalwart Ann had to 
run out before the sugar basin could be refilled. 

Various other vulgar shifts are discovered, and 
at last Margaret, to her infinite disgust, learns that 
ler aunt keeps a lodging house: i.e. she takes 
lodgers (like others living in grander situations) 
and calls them “ visitors!” Margaret is infinitely 
annoyed at all this, and has to submit to countless 
Before long she marries, and is 
thus removed from this vulgar home, and here 
begins the plot of the tale and poor Margaret’s 
trials and sorrows, for her husband is an habitué 
of the opera, and a man more fitting the 
« Bachelor’ than than the “ Benedict.’’ 

‘Lhe following description of a London mob 
pressing forward in eager excitement to see that 
most horrible of all sights—a hanging—is well 
written. Robert Spencer, the person named, is 
the common-place husband of Margaret's vulgar 
auut. Ife has accidentally become eutangled in 
the crowd. 

Night had given way to beautiful dawn, and dawn 
had prosed down into a dull tk pow morning, when 
Spencer found himself in a broad street near Clerken- 
well Green. The street was alive with population, 
though the shops were unopened, except here and there 
an early breakfast house. There were 
numbers of people about . , all going east- 
ward. The crowd seemed very cheerful, not to say 
joyous. It was chiefly composed of the humblerclasses, 
in their working clothes; but am them were 
numerous persons of a higher grade, and a few dressed 
as gentlemen. There were great numbers of women, 
but these were all of the inferior class, many of them 
clean, neatly dressed, and pleasantly excited, as 
There 
were also other women, of a class not ordinarily visible 
at that early hour, and of these some were flauntingly 
arrayed, and had — smart bonnets, of light colour 
and with flowers, which looked gay amid the general 
sombreness of costume. Some of them were nosy and 
rampant, and were attended by men not mean!ly dressed, 
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but of most mean and scoundrelly aspect, and with 
bloodshot eyes, which looked at you first with effrontery, 
and then slinkingly. Among the decent women, some 
had children by their side, and many had babies in 
theirarms. . . . . Mixed up in the crowd were 
girls of all ages, but chiefly varying from ten to fifteen, 
and these were mostly dirty, s!atternly, and impudent, 
making their way on with that indefinite sort of pawing 
anc pushing, directed against no obstacle in particular, 
which that class of females adopts to facilitate her pro- 
gress through a crowd. Boys were also there, some 
innocent-faced urchins, shaggy and shoeless, others 


comfortably dressed, and bearing the hard lines of | 


premature vice and cunning. Many of these had short 
pipes, and not a few had female companions of their 
own type ; but the younger ones ran in and out, burrow- 


ing with their heads in the crowd, and despite occasional | 


cuffs and kicks, getting well on in the moving mass. 
With it went other lads, with bundles of cheap news- 
papers, whose names they incessantly screeched, ven- 
dors of cakes, lozenges, and oranges, a few soldiers, 
whose uniforms aided to light up the picture, a few 
bronzed sailors, in high glee, a good many trim police- 
men, who glanced with much disfavour at the throng, 
and oceasionally made a dive and a plunge, which 
sometimes caught a boy, but more generally proved in- 
effective, and a number of sturdy farmers, many of them 
occupying more cubic inches of space than a unit has 
aright to in this limited world. Gradually 
the mob grew denser and denser, and it seemed as if 
several streams of a similar character had met in con- 
fluence round a common centre. 


Suddenly, the withdrawal of some large object» 
perhaps a cart from the neighbourhood, allowed the 
portion of the crowd that included Spencer to press 
forward a few yards, when it became as dense and rigid 
as before. But that few yards had done the business, 
in bringing him past a corner which had shut out the 
view of the o' ject which had assembled the excitcd 
multitude. 

Taken for itself this object might seem scarcely 
worthy of so much homage. It was not a glittering 
trophy. It was not a statue to be unveiled. It wasnot 
a rostrum for an orator. It was simply a sort of plat- 
form, of no great height, erected in front of one of the 
doors of a large stone building, and from which door a 
passage of several steps ascended to the platform, The 
latter was surrounded by aslight chain-work, on rails, 
lest anyone should fall outside it. The description is 
complete when we have added that two stout poles 
supported a cross-beam, from which, and over the 
centre of the platform, there depended a short iron 
chain. 


And then after an interval of pushing, and 
shouting, and jeering, the last act of this fearful 
drama is played out. 
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the strokes. The hour of eight is tolled. One bias 
will never hear the voice of a church bell again op, this 
earth. 

Up the ascending passage slowly move several men, 
all in black, and they come upon the platform and take 
certain appointed stations. One of them holds a book 
Amid them isa man whom they have brought wi, 
them, and whose legs tremble under him. Perhaps }y 
would cling to one of his companions for support, on] 
his arms, from the elbow upwards, are pinioned to he 
side; but he can, as you see, clench and opén anj 
again clench his hands in the extrémity of his terro, 
His face is very white, but a shorter man advances to 
— and turns him with his back to the Church of th. 

omb. 


We must apologise for the length of this ey. 
tended extract, which must still run on to sustaig 
and complete the interest of the subject. 


The shorter man kneels on one knee before the 
Pinioned man . . it is to put some stout straps 
round his legs and fasten them together. His legs cay 
hardly tremble now, but he might fall forward on his 
face if an arm were not kindly put round him. 


Then they adjust the rope. 


The other end of the rope is hooked to the chain op 
the beam, and all the men in black, save three, have 
retreated to the passage, oe the platform to the 
three. One of these produces a large white cap, draws 
it quickly over the whole head of the pinioned map, 
and disappears. He is gone below the platform, | 
know, though I cannot see him; and has got hold of a 
large handle which can withdraw three ‘bolts at once. 
But two mcn remain in presence of the mighty crowd, 
and one is the man with the book. The man with the 
handle is listening below, wa‘ting to catch some words 
which will be read from the book, I can 
see only half the man with the rope round his neck. 
The man at the handle has worked it, and the floor of 
the platform has given way. The pinioned man has 
dropped through, and is hangiag by his neck; his 
head, in its white cap, thrown back, and on one side. 
His hands are moving a little, but I am told thatin his 
case it it merely a muscular action. However, to make 
al] sure, the man who held the handle is now hanging 
by the hanged man’s legs. You can see him sway a 
little. All is over. 


The chief merit of the above is in the manner in 
which the whole terror of the scene is brought 
before the reader; while the criminal remains 
nothing but a criminal, and is not raised into a 
hero. Tho crowd, too, is only a hideous common- 


_ place assemblage of persons, all hurrying on ua- 


every now and then glance up to the clock of the | 
Church of the Tomb. When that clock noted that | 


about three minutes only were wanting to eight o’clock 


an electric movement ran through the crowd, and here | 
and there a woman’s scream went up. Then, in obedi. | 


ence to a general and peremptory call, all hats went | : . } nt tr : 
off. Then there was frightful silence, unlike anything | Zuleika, a little dancing girl, is a mistake, Her 
| part in the story might have been better carried 


of those who read these lines, | 


I hope that the majorit 
will ever be able to call to mind. Again a scream or 
two, and a woman subsides in a dead faint—fall she 
cannot—and a strong arm in red cloth holds her up; 
bat the soldier's face is fixed on the platform. And 
now the intense and awful silence is a thing that can be 
felt like darkness. It could not be borne long; it is 
too unnatural for creatures to whom God has given 
breaths and voices. 

The sweet grave sound of the bell is given out again, 
and every man and woman in that fearful crowd counts 





As the minutes went slowly away, a spectator would | thinkingly to a revolting spectacle. 


There is no 
peculiar excitement in the description making one 
long to be there; the mob is a vulgar hortor- 
loving mob, and nothing more than that. aking 
tle book as a whole, we have read many of the 
same kind that we like better. The episode of 


cut in another manner. The Indian Ayah, too, 
seems auseless sort of person, and could very well 
be dispensed wit. Still, there is much talent in 
the work, and there are some excellent descriptions. 
A gentleman’s occupation at his club is admirably 
sketched out. ‘There are, too, some good moral 
sentiments which we vould willingly copy if ¥e 
had not extracted too much already. 








